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OKLAHOMA INDIANS AND THE “SUMMER 
INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS” 


By W. A. Willibrand 


Each summer a unique school, internationally known as the 
‘‘Summer Institute of Linguisties,’’? holds its eleven-weeks session 
on the campus of the University of Oklahoma. It seeks to train 
students in techniques for the study of unwritten languages and 
has among its ultimate goals the development of literacy programs 
and the translation of the Bible into the vernaculars of tribes in 
isolated areas. A practical aspect of the two-summers’ course has 
to do with listening daily to the native speech of Oklahoma Indians 
and partially reducing it to written discourse by using phonetic 
symbols. The institute is affiliated with the University but its 
instructors are not members of the University faculty; they are 
for the most part institute-trained descriptive linguists drawn 
temporarily from missionary areas in foreign countries. 


One of the staff members, however, Elliott D. Canonge, has his 
‘*field’’ in Oklahoma. Canonge’s career is similar to that of many 
past and present instructors of the institute. Along with his wife 
he is one of its alumni. In 1945 he enrolled in its classes and he has 
been on its staff smee 1947. At the end of each summer session 
he returns to Walters, Oklahoma, where he is active as a translator 
of the New Testament and as a linguistic and cultural investigator 
among the Comanches. To date his work has included the initia- 
tion of a literacy program through the compilation of Comanche 
primers, the recording of Indian folk tales, and the translation 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark. His chief support comes from 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators, a fund-raising corporation assoc- 
iated with the ‘‘Summer Institute of Linguistics.’’ 


Each year Canonge, because of his year-round residence in 
Oklahoma, has the assignment of engaging a varying number of 
Indians to serve the students of the institute as linguistic infor- 
mants. He secures a ten-day group and an all-summer group. The 
members of the ten-day group are on hand only during the final 
two weeks (ten class days) of the session. Through them the 
first-year students receive the most vital part of their practical 
introduction to field work. This is important since the zeal of 
many students takes them into tribal missionary areas after only 
one summer course. From the all-summer informants the second- 
year (second summer) students also gather linguistic data, a 
great deal of which goes into term papers and into ten days of 
supervised ‘‘Indian’’ conversation at the end of the term. At 
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both levels of instruction, and also in the intermediate course 
which is required of students who do not make a B average during 
the first summer, the Indians play an important part in the crucial 
final ten days of practical work. Academically the student body 
of the institute is a mixed-up lot: there are high school graduates, 
college graduates and people with advanced degrees, including 
the doctorate; all of them find that it is no easy matter to make a 
eareful partial analysis of an Indian language. By the end of his 
(or her) first summer the student must take down phonemically 
and translate a brief Indian folk tale. On the basis of this text 
and of other data gathered from the informant he prepares a 
series of assignments which include ‘‘card files, and statements on 
the phonemics, morphology and syntax of the (informant’s) 
language.’’ , 


As a rule each informant has six students who report to him 
individually at a given hour five days a week. If an hour a day 
does not suffice, the student can make tape recordings of his con- 
versations with the informant and thus have the material to study 
certain phonetic or morphological problems at his leisure. To be 
sure it is not certain that he will have much leisure, and if he is 
one of the many who have brought their families to the campus 
he will also have certain domestic responsibilities, especially if 
his wife is also a student of linguistics. Among his expenses will 
be the enrollment fee and the informant fee, which provide the 
institute with a small amount of working capital out of which 
each Indian receives board and room plus $12 a week for his 
services. 


In 1951 the all-summer group of informants consisted of 
eleven bilingual Kiowa men and women. The following year there 
were nine Kiowas and two Comanches in this group and in 1953, 
nine Kiowas and three Comanches. More tribes are always 
represented in the ten-day group which serves a larger number of 
students. In 1951 there were in this group 2 Kiowas, 2 Cheyennes, 
8 Arapahos, 5 Comanches, 2 Shawnees, 6 Choctaws, 1 Sac-and-Fox, 
plus two Asiatics; in 1953, 5 Kiowas, 2 Comanches, 2 Shawnees, 
1 Cheyenne, 2 Cherokees, 5 Choctaws, 6 Arapahos. During the 
past three summers the total number of informants has varied 
from 35 to 39, depending upon the total enrollment, which flue- 
tuates from around 200 to 225. The summer enrollment in Uni- 
versity classes is usually around 3,000. 


It is apparent that the Indians thoroughly enjoy their experi- 
ences as linguistic informants. There are several reasons for this. 
A helpful and friendly spirit of Christian brotherhood greets 
them in the different University buildings occupied by the In- 
stitute. They are treated with respect and enjoy housing and eating 
facilities exactly like those of the students and members of the 
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staff. There is no racial segregation, although the Indians pre- 
fer to eat at separate tables with their own people, probably be- 
cause of their tribal and intertribal interests. Culturally they take 
pride and satisfaction in the fact that others are interested in 
the sounds and the structure of their languages and that even 
- a short elementary study of them will facilitate the mastery of 
other languages by the future translators of the Word of God. 
~ Perhaps the experience of these people will help hasten the day 
when funds will be available for each tribe to produce its own 
trained linguists who will devote their lives to a scientific study 
of their mother tongue. This would expand the possibilities of lin- 
guistic scholarship in America and supply an abundance of the ma- 
terial which is essential to the satisfactory progress of anthropo- 
logical studies. Whether the motives be religious or scholarly, 
the studies involved in the reduction of unwritten languages to 
writing heighten the cultural consciousness of those who speak 
them and tend to bring isolated tribes into closer contact with 
other peoples. The inner cultural relationships of certain tribes 
become apparent through the comparative study of living lan- 
guages and dialects. It happens too often that unwritten lan- 
guages pass away before they have been recorded and studied by 
competent scholars. 


When the Indian informants are asked why they enjoy their 
stay in Norman, the first thing that usually occurs to them is 
the religious motive. The writer has been present at a number of 
interviews between a student and his informant. He recalls the 
aged Comanche woman who sat there with an air of calmness and 
dignity, piecing a quilt as she answered the student’s prepared 
Comanche question. When the visitor asked why she enjoyed her 
work on the campus she replied promptly and sincerely, ‘‘I feel 
I am serving the Lord in His work.’’ In answer to the same ques- 
tion a Kiowa woman said: ‘‘I am doing my little bit towards 
spreading the Gospel.’? A man of the same tribe expressed interest 
in helping students who want to help other people become Chris- 
tians. These Indians seemed to be true to the faiths originally 
taught them by Protestant missionaries. One Menonite Cheyenne 
woman expressed regret that the missionary teachers of her 
childhood had been unsympathetic towards the preservation of her 
language among children. Like many others, she is interested in 
‘“‘keeping up’’ the Indian languages. One Kiowa informant is 
learning a phonetic alphabet so that he may become literate in 
his own language, which, thanks to the Institute, now has a primer 
and a Christian hymnal. Another Kiowa has these booklets in 
his possession and jokingly refers to the fact that he has not 
learned how to use them. 


_ The Indian informants go about their business with ease, 
dignity and a sense of humor. Alert to the needs of the students 


eas aoa 


instructor explaining some phonetic 
principles to future Bible translators 


Holding the microphone of a tape recorder, an Indian in- 
formant illustrates sound construction in her native language. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/the-chronicles-of-oklahoma_winter-1953-1954_31_4 
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they pronounce clearly the sounds which are peculiar to their 
separate languages. They translate words, phrases and sentences 
promptly and help students with conversational exercises. The 
visitor soon realizes that the Indian has much more to give than 
the student can absorb in two or three short summer terms. 
Methods vary according to the problems in hand. If a student 
happens to be studying the cases, plural formations and classifi- 
cation of nouns he may ask the informant to translate simple 
sentences like the following: ‘‘He sees a house. He sees two houses. 
He sees some houses.’’ If interest happens to be centered on 
possessive usage the student will ask for the translation of a 
number of carefully prepared English possessive constructions. 
In all of his investigation the student remains alert to speech 
sounds, which he records as accurately as possible in phonetic 
symbols. Here lies the beginning of the procedure used in the 
development of a working alphabet for an aboriginal language. 


When all the assignments that grow out of listening to the 
informant have been approved by teachers, the student may be 
said to have made a modest beginning in linguistic research. 
Thanks partly to the patience of an Oklahoma Indian, the future 
translator may now be assigned to a tribe in the mountains or 
the jungle of some foreign country. Here, under the guidance 
of trained people, he must first adjust himself to a primitive 
mode of life before he can enter upon an exciting career of 
linguistic discoveries. Such discoveries often lead to learned 
papers and to master’s and doctor’s dissertations. Wherever he 
goes the student is now a member, not of any school, but of an 
international corporation known as the ‘‘Summer Institute of 
Linguistics’’. He feels the challenge of published research and 
other material by older members of the institute; and well he may, 
for the 1951 edition of the Bibliography of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics is an impressive publication of 325 items. It in- 
eludes books and articles of general linguistic and ethnographic 
interest, and learned papers on different aspects of some thirty 
languages which have been studied by members of the institute. 
The research of these scholars finds outlets in internationally 
important journals of decriptive linguistics. A number of names 
appear in the list of authors, among them the following: Pike, 
Nida, Baer, Cowan, Gudschinsky, Pittman, Townsend,' Waterhouse, 
Wonderly, to mention only a few. Some members like the Elsons, 
‘the Leals, Eunice Pike, and others have been busy on literacy 
programs, which include the compilation of primers, readers, 
story books, hygiene booklets, reading games, picture books and 
newssheets. In the pedagogy of this work the Handbook of Interacy 
by Sarah C. Gudschinsky deserves special mention. 


1 For mention of the work of William Townsend among the Peruvian Indians 
of South America, appearing in a recent issue of Time magazine, see Appendix. 
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We know the author’s names of the literacy materials and 
of the scholarly articles. Anonymous however are the sources, 
that is to say, the numerous informant successors of Oklahoma 
Indians. The latter are not entirely anonymous; instructors and 
students call them by their first names, a common practice among 
the members of this unusual and unbourgeois institution of higher 
education. 


The institute has a rather unique and unconventional history. 
In 1934 an experienced missionary by the name of W. Cameron 
Townsend started Camp Wycliffe, a summer linguistic training 
school for missionaries, at Sulphur Springs, Arkansas. The little 
school remained there for two summers and was then moved to 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas, in 1936. Here it held its annual sessions 
until 1940, when it returned to Sulphur Springs. In 1942 it 
came to the Oklahoma University campus at Norman; but here 
most of the extra facilities were needed for military personnel 
during the following two summers, so the institute moved to the 
eampus of Bacone College, at Muskogee, Oklahoma. It returned 
to Norman in 1945 and has been held there ever since. During its 
first year at Siloam Springs, Camp Wycliffe began to be called 
‘‘Summer Institute of Linguistics.’’ Today it is affiliated with 
the University, but it recruits its own staff and has an independent 
administration. The University grants credit for courses taken 
at the institute. 


Townsend started Camp Wyeliff as a self-taught linguist. 
Without formal training he had reduced to writing the Cachiquel 
language of Guatemala and after providing it with a dictionary 
and a grammar he translated the New Testament into this idiom, 
spoken by some 200,000 people. Later he labored among the 
Aztecs where his achievements received the official recognition 
of scientific groups and of the President of Mexico. 


In the summer of 1935 a young New Englander by the name 
of Kenneth Pike hitchhiked to Sulphur Springs in order to learn 
something about studying and transcribing unwritten languages. 
He learned what he could during that summer at Camp Wycliffe 
and then went to Mexico, where he labored among the Mixtecs, 
into whose languages he and some friends later translated the 
New Testament. Returning to Camp Wycliffe as a teacher in the 
summer of 1936, he was on hand to welcome a new student, Eugene 
Nida, who had just completed his undergraduate work at the 
Los Angeles branch of the University of California. Nida proved 
his worth almost immediately and became a member of the 
institute staff in 1937. Thus began the close association of two 
gifted lecturers who are now internationally known for their 
contributions to the field of descriptive linguistics. ~ 
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Since 1942 there has been a corporation known as ‘‘Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, Inc.’’, with year-round headquarters at 
Glendale, California. This corporation operates three schools, 
namely the one in Oklahoma and the more recently established 
ones at Caronport, Sask., Canada and at the University of North 
Dakota. It also supplies the principal staff of two related schools 
at Melbourne and London. Townsend is the General Director of 
this corporation and Pike is its President. The Board of Directors 
includes these two leaders together with Nida, John A. Hubbard, 
Richard 8. Pittman, E. S. Goodner, Dawson Trotman, Earl K. 
Wyman and William C. Nyman. Pike is also Director of the 
institute at Norman, where Nida works with him as Associate 
Director. The Canadian branch of the corporation is in charge of 
George M. Cowan and Robert Longacre, and the newly established 
one in North Dakota is headed by Richard S. Pittman. Ben Elson 
was Acting Director of the Norman institute in 1953 because Pike 
was needed to help start the first term of the London institute.” 


The permanent position of Eugene Nida is that of Secretary in 
Charge of Translations with the American Bible Society, New 
York. Like other members he is loaned to the Institute each 
summer. During the second semester of each year, Pike serves 
as an associate Professor at the University of Michigan. Most 
of the other instructors are paid by their sponsoring missionary 
organizations. They are people who have completed the usual two- 
summers’ course at the institute and who have been called back 
because of their linguistic competence and their demonstrated 
scholarship. In quite a number of cases they have gone on for 
advanced graduate study at different universities. 


It is chiefly the reputation of the Pike-and-Nida team which 
draws most of the students and also some visiting scholars to the 
institute every summer. These two men received their doctorates 
after becoming directing members of the organization. Nida 
has done research and checked Bible translations in about forty 
different countries, which extend from Africa across the Western 
Hemisphere to the South Pacific. Aside from papers appearing 
in different journals he has published in rather quick succession 
the following books: A Translator’s Commentary on Selected 
Passages, Bible Translating, and Linguistic Interludes, ali in 1947; 
Morphology, 1949; Learning a Foreign Language, 1949; Outline 
of Descriptive Syntax, 1951; God’s Word im Men’s Language, 
1952. Kenneth Pike has likewise published a considerable number 
of papers in the linguistics journal. He has put much of his re- 
search material into textbooks. The first of these, Pronwnciation, 
was published in 1942 by the English Language Institute at Ann 


2Since the foregoing was written, Nida has severed his connection with the 
Institute. 
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Arbor. Four others were published by the University of Michigan 
Press; Phonetics, 1943; The Intonation of American English, 1945; 
Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing, 1947; 
Tone Languages, 1948. We have already referred to his translation 
of the New Testament. 


The schedule of Kenneth Pike during the academic year 
1951-52 was characteristic of his activities as a whole. In November 
he went to Paris to read a paper at a meeting of UNESCO on the 
problem of the unwritten language in education; from there to 
England to see about setting up a linguistic institute in that coun- 
try; then on to the University of Edinburgh to lecture on descrip- 
tive linguistics; in December, to Australia to direct the third annual 
session of the institute at Melbourne. And before he could return to 
the United States from this last job, his sister, Miss Eunice Pike, 
was on hand to start his second semester courses at the University 
of Michigan. But ag usual he was on time for his eleven-weeks’ 
summer session at the University of Oklahoma. 


The summer program at the institute is characterized by in- 
tensive work, a constant use of research materials, good lecturing, 
an abundant use of exercise and problem material in the drill 
sections, and an infectious enthusiasm. No linguistic problems 
seem to be too difficult to attack at the weekly seminars, where 
the young linguists of the future have ample opportunity to 
demonstrate their alertness, the adequacy of their background and 
the soundness of their thinking. When Pike, Nida and a few 
others flabbergast their listeners with the ever-increasing eate- 
gories and classifications, the ever-expanding and involved vocab- 
ulary of their comparatively new science, there are saving mani- 
festations of humor on the part of their students. The traditional 
student of language and literature may need to have things ex- 
plained to him before he can participate intelligently in the sem- 
inars. Even the institute’s little catalogue could stand some simpli- 
fication. What, for instance, is ‘‘sandhi’’ or ‘‘enclisis’’? 


In some ways the supervision seems a bit close and the 
assignments a bit laborious. Some of the requirements of second 
summer phonemics may serve to illustrate what we mean. A 
student is required to read a minimum of fifty books and articles 
bearing on a research topic on which he is doing a paper. A con- 
cise systematic report on five of these readings must be handed 
in every week. Previous to the weekly seminar, at which a pub- 
lished article is always discussed, every student must hand in 
three questions or comments to show that he or she has read the 
article rather carefully. Two phonemic term papers, based on work 
with informants, must be handed in and the second of these must 
be ‘“‘written in a style acceptable for publication.’? The institute 
is fortunate in having a relatively large number of teachers to 
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check on its varied assignments and requirements. Few schools 
have such a favorable student-teacher ratio: six to one! Even 
the first year students are required to prepare a series of difficult 
assignments which are due the last week. There is of course an 
answer to these observations. The institute seeks to train sturdy 
spirits for a life of religiously oriented scholarship in the jungle. 


The ideas of Pike prevail in phonetics and phonemics. Nida 
heads the work in morphology and syntax, on which he lectures 
effectively and sometimes brilliantly. He is well versed in field 
techniques and he therefore recognizes the primacy of phonetics 
and phonemics in approaching an unwritten language. His lec- 
tures are accompanied by the inculcation of certain basic attitudes. 
He insists upon the descriptive method, the priority of the 
spoken language, the equal validity and equal sophistication of 
languages in terms of structure, regardless of primitiveness in 
material culture. And like all of his colleagues he has a high 
regard for religious values while insisting that the institute re- 
main strictly within the realm of science. His basie approach 
is that languages are primarily supposed to be spoken and he is 
therefore interested in pedagogical grammar as well as in ana- 
lytical grammar. 


In passing, it should be said that wives of staff members and 
single women linguists are important members of the organiza- 
tion. Throughout the years women, many of whom spend con- 
siderable portions of their lives in tribal areas, have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the teaching and research procedures of 
she institute. They teach courses, they have charge of drill sections, 
they help in the careful briefing of instructors, and in the care- 
‘ul correcting and grading of all papers. Among the women who 
1ad a part in the early, wandering days of the school’s develop- 
ment was Della Brunsteter Owl, Oklahoma linguist and research 
worker among the Cherokees. 


Descriptive linguistics has many possibilities in addition to 
he fact that it is a tool for efficient evangelism. We find some of 
ts specialists in the language and anthropology departments of 
nany universities. Unlike historical linguistics it does not require 
ong years of preparatory training, although such training is 
lecidedly advantageous. It has potentialities for childhood and 
idult education in remote areas and for international conciliation. 
Students experience early the joy of discovery and a genuine 
nthusiasm for making contributions to the field. From the 
rery first they are trained to develop a living interest in living 
anguages and in the efforts that are being made to achieve a better 
inderstanding of linguistic problems. The two summers’ course 
tt the institute is a rational preparation for the scientific and | 
poken mastery of any language, whether literary or aboriginal. 
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APPENDIX 


Under the heading ‘‘Education,’’ Time magazine for September 
14, 1953, p. 73, this news item on William Townsend’s work was 
published : 


LEARNING A WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Spanish is the national language of Peru, but close to half a million 
Peruvians in the vast Amazon jungle areas speak only primitive native 
tongues and have no written languages. This block to mass education 
has long been a worrisome problem for the Peruvian government. 


In 1945 the government asked William Townsend of the University 
of Oklahoma’s Summer Institute of Linguistics to head a mission to teach 
the Indians to read and write their own languages. Townsend, a friendly, 
energetic man who learned his first dialect (Cakchiquel) in 1917 trying to 
sell Bibles to the Indians of Guatemala, went to Peru in 1945 with eleven 
assistants. Before they could teach, Townsend and his teachers had 
to learn the local tongues themselves. Deciding to concentrate on the 
18 most widely used dialects, they set off for the jungle. 


On with Roast Tapir. The first language barrier to be cracked was 
that of the Cashibo Indians, who live along the Aguaytia River. There 
the linguists had a lucky start. Near the village of Pucallpa, they found 
a Cashibo named Gregorio Estrella, who had lived on the coast and learned 
Spanish. Recalls one of Townsend’s team: “Gregorio led us to his tribe. 
They were so pleased when they found we wanted to live just the way 
they did they built a house for us.” As a starter, the linguists began asking 
the names of everyday things: banana, fire, water, house, etc. It was 
tough going. They found that the only difference between many words 
was the presence or absences of a glotta; stop (written ’ in the phonetic 
system devised by Townsend). For example, *ino ka ’oké ’kén means “The 
jaguar is at the other side of the river.” Pronounced without the stop 
before the third word, the same sounds mean “The jaguar has come.” 
Townsend’s team also found that the Cashibos could put the Germans to 
shame with multisyllabled words. .... =y 


With the rest of the languages, Townsend’s linguists did not always 
have the luck to find a Spanish-speaking interpreter. But their approach 
was always the same: gain the confidence of the Indians by living with 
them and sharing their food (including such exotic dishes as monkey stew 
and roast tapir). Once a team had learned a language, it set about 
publishing a simple reading primer in it. 
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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP OF ROBERT L. OWEN 
By Wyatt W. Belcher* 


Senator Robert L. Owen has become generally recognized as 
one of the best-known political leaders the state of Oklahoma has 
contributed to national politics. The political leadership of Owen 
is interesting as well as instructive, for he was in a key position to 
help mold political developments in Oklahoma before and after 
statehood. Both his personal characteristics and the issues he 
championed gave him an excellent chance to develop his positive 
talents for leadership in his adopted state. 


His mother, Narcissa (Chisholm) Owen of Indian, Scotish, 
and English ancestry, was born at Webbers Falls in Indian Terri- 
tory, October 4, 1831. Her father, Thomas Chisholm, was a hered- 
itary war chieftain of the Cherokee Indians, who achieved 
prominence in helping to direct the affairs of his people. Despite 
the fact that she was born on the outskirts of civilization, Nar- 
cissa Chisholm received a fairly good education. She was a talented 
woman of artistic temperament and later went to Tennessee to 
teach in the Masonic High School at Jonesboro. Here she met 
and married Robert Latham Owen. Her husband of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry was a civil engineer and a well-known railroad man, who 
served as president of the Virginia and Tennessee Railway for a 
number of years. He also achieved distinction as an engineer and 
soldier in the Confederate Army during the Civil War. 


The Owens had two children: William Otway was born July 
6, 1854, and Robert Latham, February 2, 1856, in a beautiful home, 
called ‘‘Point of Honor,’’ situated on the crest of a high hill over- 
looking the James River at Lynchburg, Virginia. Fortune smiled 
upon young Robert L. Owen by placing him in such a home. 
The parents believed that a first-class education was the best 
legacy they could give the boys. When he was ten years old, 
Robert entered a classical school, Merillat Institute, in a suburb of 
Baltimore. He soon proved to be an ambitious youth, capable of 
acquiring a fine education. Robert attended this school for five 
years and received thorough training in classical languages and 
mathematics. He spent his college years at Washington and Lee 
University and received a Master of Arts degree with honors. 


* Wyatt W. Belcher, Professor of History at Wisconsin State College, Superior, 
Wisconsin, has been serving on the Board for some publications of the Wisconsin 


Historical Society.—Ed. 
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Owen was an outstanding student and leader in college and was 
elected valedictorian by the members of his class.’ 


While Robert was in school, his father died and the family 
fortune was swept away. Colonel William Penn Adair, a prom- 
inent Cherokee, suggested to Mrs. Owen that she return to her 
kindred in Indian Territory, where she and her two sons were 
entitled to their per capita share in the tribal property. Thinking 
that fortune might better his lot, Owen went with his mother to 
Indian Territory in 1879.? 


Owen’s keen mind sensed the opportunities for quick per- 
sonal advancement with the fast economic growth and develop- 
ment of Indian Territory. His blood relationship with the Cherokee 
Indians furnished a bond of contact that admitted him readily to 
the political and economic fortunes of the Cherokee Nation which 
provided an excellent springboard for his ventures in territorial 
and state politics. In addition to this important connection, the 
newcomer possessed other qualifications that augmented his 
political availability. He was a Southerner by birth, the son of a 
Confederate Colonel, a sincere believer in Jeffersonian democracy, 
and a loyal Democrat. These qualities were marked attributes in 
his favor when he began his active political career in a state that 
was controlled by the Democratic party. 


Robert L. Owen looked the part of a political leader. He was 
a man of tall and striking appearance, with black hair, dark eyes, 
and swarthy complexion—no doubt his Indian inheritance. His 
ageressive personality was tempered with a pleasant manner. 
He was invariably composed and seemed to be at home with every- 
one. His voice, liquid, soft, and resonant, was one of his greatest 
political assets. On the platform he had a logical and forceful 
style of speaking that was convincing. Owen had the happy 
faculty of seeking and taking advantage of opportunities. If 
the opportunity did not come along on its own accord, he worked 
hard to force it to pass his way. His persistency gave him the 
DeSean driving power to accomplish most of his main objectives 
in life. 


After serving as principal teacher in the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum at Grand Saline for eighteen months, Owen decided in 
1880 to take up the more promising practice of law. He quickly 
proved to the Cherokee Nation that he had definite ideas which 
he could support with surprising vigor. Finding the small politics 
of the Cherokee Nation conducive to graft and corruption, the 


1 Narcissa Owen, Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, privately published at Washington, 
D. C., in 1907, gives a good background for the personal history of the Chisholm 
and Owen families. 

20. P. Sturm, “Oklahoma’s Accomplished Senator,” Sturm’s Oklaho Mag- 
azine, V (1907), p. 38. rit “* 
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young attorney courageously fought against these conditions and 
won his first battles in the interest of good government. These 
activities also won for him a reputation for integrity which later 
on was of incalculable value in his political career. 


Before long Owen became one of the most enterprising citi- 
zens of Indian Territory. He was secretary of the Cherokee 
Nation Board of Education from 1881 to 1884. In 1882, 1883, and 
1884 he was president of the International Fair at Muskogee, the 
only fair then held in Indian Territory. This fair served to bring 
the people of the Territory together and furnished good publicity 
for his future career. Owen realized the importance of controlling 
a newspaper to get his views before the public. In 1884 he be- 
came editor and owner of the Indian Chieftain at Vinita. His 
newspaper work increased his acquaintances and extended his in- 
fluence. Owen was a good mixer, but he used discrimination in 
selecting his associates, taking care to build up influential friend- 
ships. 


Owen was elated when the Democratic party under President 
Cleveland gained control of the national government in 1885. 
Eager to participate in the fruits of this victory, he sought an 
appointment as the United States Indian agent for the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. With characteristic energy he secured the endorse- 
ments of several United States Senators, all of whom were 
strangers to him, by merely presenting himself and his case to 
them. He won the appointment which was the most important 
position to be held in Indian Territory. Owen served as Indian 
agent until 1889 and handled the affairs of this troublesome office 
adroitly. In connection with his interest in Indian affairs, he 
helped to draft and worked for the Act of Congress, passed 
March 8, 1901, that conferred citizenship of the United States 
on every Indian in Indian Territory. This act gave full citizen- 
ship and political status to over seventy thousand Indians and 
greatly increased his political prestige and influence. 


Business and agricultural interests also attracted his atten- 
tion. Through his efforts the National Banking Act of the United 
States was extended to include Indian Territory. In 1890 he 
organized the First National Bank of Muskogee, the first bank of 
its kind in the territory. He also acquired wide business experi- 
ence in real estate, farming, and stock raising. These various 
enterprises and his many contacts with farmers, ranchers, and 
businessmen identified his name with the growth and progress of 
Indian Territory.’ 


3A summary of the principal events in Owen’s life before he was elected to the 
Senate is given by Theo. F. Brewer, “Biographical Sketch of Robert L. Owen, Candi- 
date for the United States Senate,” The Daily Oklahoman, March 14, 1907. 
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Owen had marked success as a lawyer. He served as secretary 
of the first Bar Association in Indian Territory, organized in 1889. 
In a series of difficult cases, he recovered for the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Western Cherokees and Eastern Cherokees several 
millions of dollars in claims against the United States government. 
Victory in these difficult cases enhanced his reputation as a law- 
yer, and this achievement was a valuable asset.* 


His many endeavors were capped by an active interest in 
polities. The Democrats of Indian Territory tried to effect a party 
organization in 1892, but political unity was threatened by serious 
internal divisions. Two chief factions vied with each other for 
political control, and a party split seemed imminent when one 
faction held a convention at McAlester in March and delegates of 
the other group met at Muskogee in June. Owen took a leading 
part in the Muskogee convention and emerged from that meeting 
as National Committeeman for Indian Territory. The two sides, 
however, joined forces in a fusion convention held at McAlester 
in October. Since Owen had been instrumental in healing the party 
breach, his appointment as the Indian Territory member of the 
National Democratic Committee was confirmed. This fortified 
his position politically and made him a logical contender for any 
major office Indian Territory had to offer. It is perhaps well to 
note that there was no elective county or territorial setup through 
which he had to graduate in order to be politically available for 
a Statewide electoral contest when the state of Oklahoma came into 
being. Thus he was able to make a direct bid in Oklahoma poli- 
tics for any choice position the state had to offer. 


Owen was naturally interested in the struggle for statehood. 
At first he was a firm supporter of separate statehood; but when 
Congress definitely defeated this proposition, he did not engage 
in any activities that would make the joining of the two territories 
into a single state more difficult. Almost immediately upon passage 
of the statehood bill, he became a candidate for the United States 
Senate. In a statewide primary, June 28, 1907, Owen had the 
honor of receiving the largest number of votes cast for United 
States Senator over a field of seven candidates. The first State 
Legislature, controlled by the Democrats, confirmed the vote of 
the primary and selected him and Thomas P. Gore the United 
States Senators from Oklahoma. The two Senators had to draw 
lots for the long and short terms. Owen drew the long term 
which entitled him to a seat in the Senate until March 3, 1913. 


4 “ O) ” > . 
. ees Reed, “Great Work of an Indian, Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, 
5 The Purcell Register, June 17, Sept. 2, 1892. 


‘ 6 joveph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, (New York, 1916), Vol. 
SED: . 
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This was fortunate for Owen, because it gave him sufficient time 
to consolidate his political gains before coming up for re-election.” 


Senator Owen soon became an active member of the United 
States Senate. His support of progressive measures clearly in- 
dicated that his sympathies were with the people. All was not clear 
sailing, however, for attempts were being made at home to dim his 
newly-acquired political prestige. Rumors were out and sordid 
tales were being circulated about the large fees Owen received 
from his Indian clients. The Oklahoma City Times featured an 
article on ‘‘How Owen Grew Rich Quickly,’’ in which he was ac- 
eused of having employed unscrupulous practices in his dealings 
with the Indians.2 Nothing ever came of these charges which 
indicated that, in all probability, they were made to hamper him 
politically and prevent his re-election. 


In 1912 Senator Owen announced his candidacy for the nom- 
ination to succeed himself as United States Senator. Former 
Governor Charles N. Haskell was also a candidate, and the race 
was a heated contest until the finish. Senator Owen won the 
nomination by a substantial majority and staved off the most 
determined effort to oust him from the Senate. He won an easy 
victory over his Republican opponent, Judge Joseph T. Dickerson, 
and had the honor of leading the national ticket in the state by 
14,619 votes. 


When the Democrats returned to power in 1913 under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s leadership, Senator Owen was prepared to assume a 
more prominent réle in national politics. Few men were more 
loyal to the high ideals of President Wilson than Senator Owen. 
He supported the President’s liberal program as well as his im- 
portant war measures. These policies made Senator Owen such a 
popular leader at home that he encountered no serious opposition 
in 1918 to his re-election for a third term as Senator. 


Throughout the state, Senator Owen was acclaimed as Okla- 
homa’s first citizen. In 1920 his name was presented to the country 
as a Democratic candidate for President of the United States. 
Although there was little chance for his nomination, Senator Owen’s 
backers asserted that his candidacy would be acceptable to all 
factions within the party and, in addition, would attract con- 
siderable progressive support. The fact that he had helped to 
organize the National Popular Government League and served 
as its president for a number of years was given wide publicity. 
His name was the first of seventeen presidential aspirants to be 


7 Clarence B. Douglas, “Senator Robert L. Owen,” The Wide West, Vol. IV 
(1911), p. 5. 

8 Oklahoma City Times, Dec. 11, 1908. 

9 Edward Elmer Keso,. The Senatorial Career of Robert L. Owen, (Nashville, 
1938), p. 21. 
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presented to the Democratic National Convention at San Fran} 
cisco. He received thirty-three votes on the first ballot, and his 
support increased to forty-one on the twentieth. The Oklahoma 
delegates supported him loyally until he released them in order 
to make the vote on the forty-fourth ballot unanimous for Governor 
James M. Cox.!° | 


In a dignified letter to Governor Martin E. Trapp in the spring 
of 1924, Senator Owen announced that he would not again be ¢ 
candidate for the United States Senate. Thus, he laid down the 
senatorial toga on March 3, 1925, and had the distinction of re- 
tiring from public office without being defeated. 


After his retirement from the Senate, Owen maintained a law 
office in Washington, D. C. for many years. Although he was 
never a candidate for another office, he retained an active interest 
in politics. Like many other lifelong Democrats, he found himself 
unable to support Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency in 1928. 
He later regretted the stand he had taken for Herbert Hoover and 
stated that ‘‘Hoover’s administration has been the most colossal 
failure in history and no apology can explain it. I feel like publicly 
apologizing for having supported him.’’ He returned to the 
Democratic fold and with advancing years, his interest in political 
matters gradually subsided until his death July 19, 1947. 


From the standpoint of personal qualities, Owen was well 
qualified for political leadership. There was also ample oppor- 
tunity for the bud of this leadership to flower. He had been 
connected with the agricultural, business, and political life of 
the state from its early territorial days. His varied interests 
furnished him contacts with the leading individuals of each in- 
terest. These many pursuits took him to every section of the state, 
where he made valuable acquaintances and could see the needs of 
the people firsthand. Senator Owen was more than a mere po- 
litical figure, for he entered earnestly into the development of the 
resources of Oklahoma. In his case, at least, these business con- 
nection tended to give him more prestige and a larger following 
as a political leader. 


The life of Robert L. Owen also presents an interesting study 
of political leadership from the viewpoint of the issues he cham- 
pioned. He reflected rather well the principles that were popular 
in the political mirror at home. Both Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories contained a large number of Populists who later merged 
with the Democrats under the banner of Bryan. The exponents 
of this rather restless democracy were tremendously interested 


10 The part that Owen played in the proceedings of the Democratic National 
Convention are reported in The Daily Oklahoman, July 1, 3, 6, 7, 1920. 
11 Jbid., Oct. 8, 1933. 
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in measures that would increase and stimulate popular govern- 
ment. These tendencies are well illustrated by the old territorial 
‘Populist and Democratic platforms as well as in the State Constitu- 
tion. 


The people found an able and liberal leader to present and 
defend their issues in the personage of Robert L. Owen. During 
his eighteen years in the Senate, he vigorously promoted the pop- 
ular measures of the day, such as the initiative and referendum, 
the mandatory primary, the short ballot, the publicity pamphlet, 
the direct election of United States Senators, and a corrupt prac- 
tices act. He sincerely believed that the American intelligence 
and conscience were capable of establishing a better form of 
government through these means.!2 His speeches and writings 
both in and out of the Senate afford a good criterion for his views 
on these issues. While many of his arguments may seem stilted, 
they found favor with the voters and caused them to look upon 
Senator Owen as a champion of popular government. 


He heartily endorsed the initiative and referendum and jus- 
tified their adoption by claiming that sovereign power resided in 
the people. The initiative enabled the people to enact the laws 
necessary for good government which elected representatives 
failed to adopt; while the referendum permitted them to nullify 
objectionable acts of the legislature. In this way the legislature 
was compelled to enact the laws necessary for good government. 
It was useless for special interests to buy a legislature which could 
not deliver the needed laws for protection. By this simple method 
the legislature could be made responsible to the will of the people. 
Thus sovereignty was restored to the people and caused them to 
have a greater confidence in the government. 


Senator Owen championed a thorough-going direct primary 
system covering local, state, and national offices, direct election 
of party committeemen, and a means whereby the voters in each 
party could directly instruct their delegates. Although it was 
possible for corrupt influences to creep into the direct primary 
system, yet the fact remained, it was much easier to purchase a 
few votes than to buy a large number. The same arguments could 
be applied with equal facility for the direct election of party 
committeemen, delegates to party conventions, and instruction 
of candidates to national party conventions.4 


He was an early proponent of the short ballot. Experience, 
he often stated, has demonstrated that it is necessary to have a 


12 Cong. Rec., 61 Cong., 3 sess., XLVI, pt. 5 (1911), p. 4297. 

13 [bid., pp. 4297, 4301. 

14 Robert i Owen, The Code of the Peoples’ Rule, 61 Cong., 2 sess., S. Doc. 
No. 603, LXI (1910), pp. 34, 54, 57. 
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short ballot in order for the best results to be obtained in the 
direct nomination of candidates by the voters. The number of 
candidates must be sufficiently reduced and the offices be of such 
importance that the voters would know about them and be in a 
position to judge the merits of the candidates for each office. 
Only those public servants who were concerned with the formu- 
lation of publie policies should be elected. Ministerial officers 
should be appointed by those who formulated the public policies, 
because only the latter could take the necessary time and have 
sufficient knowledge to make the proper appointments. An 
appointed official could be discharged promptly whenever the 
public welfare required it. When an official was made respon- 
sible for the conduct of his department, he was unable to shift the 
blame to a subordinate who was his appointee and not elected 
by the people.® 


As an example of his further interest in popular government, 
he advocated a publicity pamphlet. He contended that it was 
necessary for the people to have knowledge concerning the issues 
and candidates before they could vote intelligently. This publicity 
pamphlet should be issued at government expense and delivered 
to every voter. It should contain accurate information about the 
claims of the candidates and the content of the public measures 


upon which they voted.1¢ : 


Senator Owen took a leading part in the struggle for the 
direct election of United States Senators, a movement that ecul- 
minated in the Seventeenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
His reasons for urging such an amendment were clearly stated: It 
would make the Senate of the United States more responsive to 
the desires of the people; it would tend to lessen the corruption 
of state legislatures; it would serve to check the improper use of 
money in the campaigns hy candidates seeking election to the 
state legislatures pledged to support the selection of United States 
Senators backed by corrupt interests; and it would prevent the 
turbulent contests of senatorial candidates that tended to embroil 
the state legislatures and interfere with needed state legislation. 
Furthermore, it would compel candidates for the United States 
Senate to exhibit their merits before the scrutiny of the people 
and to abide by their decision at the polls; it would eliminate 
deadlocks, because of extended political contests which in the past 
had denied various states from time to time their full representa- 
tion in the Senate; and it would popularize government and tend 
to increase the confidence of the people in the United States 


Senate.’ The Amendment has, at least in part, justified these 
arguments. 


15 [bid., p. 162. 
16 Cong. Rec., 63 Cong., 2 sess., LI, pt. 11 (1914), p. 10789. 
M7 Cong. Rec., 61 Cong., 2 sess., XLV, pt. 7 (1910), p. 7109. 
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Believing that reason was the only safe influence in the 
politics of a free people, Senator Owen insisted upon a corrupt 
practices act. An act of this nature, he thought, should provide 
for the limitation of the use of money by candidates and all others 
interested therein to the absolute necessities of the campaign. 
These campaign expenditures should receive publicity before the 
nominating primary and again preceeding the election. The lavish 
spending of money in primaries and elections, he argued, tended to 
make the government corrupt and inefficient, because graft was 
necessary to repay the successful candidates and their friends 
for large campaign expenditures.18 


His views on economic and social subjects such as the Federal 
Reserve System, tariff reduction, prohibition, and woman suffrage 
were also representative of those held by his constituency. When 
the Democrats took charge of the national government in 1913, 
Senator Owen became chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This placed him in a position of influence and leader- 
ship in the Senate, for the Democratic platform of 1912 promised 
a rather sweeping reform in banking and currency. His greatest 
work and outstanding achievement was in connection with draft- 
ing and directing the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. The 
qualities he exhibited as a leader in the successful contest for 
eurrency reform raised him to the rank of a statesman, at least in 
in the minds of Oklahomans.!9 Perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment in Senator Owen’s political life was his failure to gain general 
recognition as the chief sponsor of the Federal Reserve System, 
since most of the credit went to Carter Glass. 


In reference to the tariff problem, Senator Owen favored the 
tariff commission, reciprocity, and a moderately low tariff which 
should be adjusted to raise revenue and afford incidental pro- 
tection. The tariff should be placed on a scientific basis, thus 
reducing it to a mathematical and commercial proposition that 
would ultimately lead to reciprocity. In no case should a tariff 
shelter private monopoly. He contended that the acquisition of 
property by profiteering, monopoly, extortion, and the unfair 
exercise of overwhelming commercial and financial power should 
be restrained and moderated by the government in order to 
distribute more equitably the proceeds of human labor and give 
the common man his just participation in the affairs of the 
government.”° 


18 Owen, op. cit., p. 113. 

19 Parker La Micra “Robert L. Owen Given First Place Among U. S. States- 
men from Oklahoma,” The Daily Oklahoman, July 28, 1929. 

20 Cong. Rec., 66 Cong., 1 sess., LVIII, pt. 6 (1919), p. 6316; ibid., 66 Cong., 2 
sess., LIX, pt. 9 (1920), p. 8957. 
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In Congress and on the public platform Owen always vigor- 
ously supported prohibition as a means of conserving human life 
and promoting human happiness. Alcohol, he contended, not only 
lowered efficiency of the human organism, but also degraded 
moral character. Great properties had been built up from the liquor 
traffic; groggeries were the centers of nefarious political activities. 
These were so persistent in their practices as to defy even the 
sovereign power of the United States government. When it came 
to an issue of that character, the government should grapple with 
the force that defied the law and determine where the true sover- 
eignty resided.”! 


As a true liberal, Senator Owen was a firm believer in the 
political equality of men and women. The Constitution uses the 
word ‘‘people’? which means both men and women. Political 
rights for women, he argued, were essential to the full develop- 
ment of national sovereignty.*? 


The foregoing issues were only representative of the policies 
included in his legislative program. He also gave full attention 
and support to measures such as the recall, preferential ballot, 
income tax, good roads, Farm Loan Act, vocational instruction, 
labor legislation, prevention of child labor, health legislation, 
and the League of Nations. Always a Jeffersonian, Owen believed 
that a well-informed citizenry was the only sure foundation for a 
democracy. Ile agreed with Abraham Lincoln that ‘‘all the people 
know more than some of the people.’’ It was obvious, however, 
that the people needed better tools of government to make their 
will more effective. He devoted a lifetime of service to supporting 
measures that would give the people increased participation in 
their government. When the people knew all the facts, Owen as- 
serted, they would verify the biblical statement, ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make ye free.’’?3 


While the reassertion of democratic rights failed to remedy 
all the evils in government, their is no doubt that the basis of 
democracy had been strenghtened and broadened. Scheming 
politicians and special interests still found devious ways to cir- 
cumvent the clear intent of these popular measures, but the pro- 
gressive movement had succeeded in introducing a new spirit of 
social responsibility into government. Undoubtedly, these measures 
awakened a public consciousness that focused more attention on 
candidates and insisted on a higher morality in government. 
Senator Owen in supporting these measures convinced the people 


21 Cong. Rec., 63 Cong., 2 sess., LI, pt. 1 (1914), 618; ibid., 63 C 

LIT, pt. 2 (1915), p. 1624. Beg raed ea 
22 Cong. Rec., 64 Cong. 1 sess., LIII, pt. 7 (1916), p. 6781. 
23 Cong. Rec., 62 Cong., 2 sess., XLVIII, pt. 2 (1912), p. 1573. 
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of Oklahoma that he was representing their best interests by taking 
a leading part in helping to develop ‘‘The Code of the Peoples’ 
Rule.’’ 


Although Owen may be classed as somewhat of an idealist, 
yet he was a practical politician. He took care that none of his op- 
ponents caught him unawares, especially at election time. He 
maintained a mailing list of some three hundred thousand names of 
Oklahomans, whom he kept informed of his views and services. 
Senator Owen’s co-operation with and admiration for both Bryan 
and Wilson, the idols of the majority of the voters of Oklahoma, 
increased his political popularity at home. In short, he was able to 
present his record in such a manner to the voters as to establish the 
belief that no one could represent the state with more conspicuous 
ability. 
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WILLIAM ELBERT UTTERBACK 
By Charles Evans 


It has been said that a ‘‘prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.’’? This statement, like all bits of philosophy, 
depends for its application and truth upon the party making the 
application. It takes intelligence and discernment to use the word 
“prophet. ’’ 


The subject of this sketch, William Elbert Utterback, offered 
no claim to prophecy. He lived for fifty years in one community 
and one state and both community and state honored him through 
all those years as one of its most creative, forceful and competent 
leaders. 


William Elbert Utterback was born in Chapel Hill, Mississippi, 
October 1, 1874. He was the son of William Franklin and Adelia 
Amanda (Spears) Utterback. His father was a Mississippi planter 
and the word ‘‘planter’’ to one who knows much of the old South, 
understands at once that young Utterback was born under cir- 
cumstances that were more far-reaching than broad lands, an 
attractive home and money. 


A Mississippi plantation in nine cases out of ten, gave the 
children who were reared on it, a high station, abundant oppor- 
tunities and a training that constantly impressed them that they 
had good blood, a noble heritage and a name to guard and dignify. 
All these, the Utterbacks had, and throughout life they moved 
with the just pride that this heritage gave. 


So with this background, the story of the life of William 
Elbert Utterback runs true to form. In the public schools of 
Chapel Hill he moved forward until the time he finished his 
schooling as a graduate with the degrees B. §., M. A. in the Miss- 
issippi Agricultural and Military College in 1894. Choosing 
Law for his life work, he entered Mississippi University, where 
he received his L. L. B. degree in 1897. He had hardly ‘‘hung out 
his shingle’’ as a lawyer before he volunteered in the United 
States Army in the Spanish American War. It is well to say at 
this point he was following in the footsteps of his father who 
served with honor and distinction in the Army of the Southern 
Confederacy. He was mustered out as First Lieutenant of the 40th 
Infantry in 1901 and hearing of the remarkable progress of the 
Oklahoma regions, he went to Durant, Indian Territory and joined 
with another aspiring young lawyer, Robert L. Williams in a 
law partnership in the year 1901. 
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It is said ‘‘We become a part of all we meet.’’ No paragraph 
or brief article could tell the story of the high character, power 
and achievement that grew out of this partnership and friend- 
ship of William Elbert Utterback and Robert L. Williams. For 
fifty years the name of Utterback in the city of Durant and his 
partner who went out into the political world and became a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Governor of the State of Oklahoma and a member of the 
United States Court of Appeals. Utterback and Williams were 
never separated either in friendship or in the serious affairs of 
life for half a century. 


It is needless to dwell here upon the lofty heights, reputa- 
tion and power attained by William Elbert Utterback as lawyer 
and banker in the region of Durant, southeastern Oklahoma and 
the entire State. He engaged in a broad and general law practice. 
His signal ability brought him to the Federal Courts in large 
receivership cases; in 1927 he was appointed Chief Justice of a 
Special Court set up to hear a case concerning an attorney held 
in contempt of the Oklahoma Supreme Court. This evidence of 
his integrity and his ability as revealed in the decision in this 
case won him renoun in the Southwest. In due season he was ealled 
to serve in Washington D. C. as a member of the Selective Service 
Repeal Board for the Eastern District of Oklahoma and then he 
went on to become Major Judge Advocate of the Army, servicing 
in Washington D. C. 


He achieved immediate success among the attorneys of the 
State and Nation. He was President of the Durant Bar Associ- 
ation; in 1932 he was elected President of the Oklahoma State 
Bar Association. 


Utterback reached a high position in the world of finance as 
he did in law. He became a Director of the First National Bank 
of Bennington; served as President of the American National 
Bank of Durant through many years. In 1913 when the Federal 
Reserve Bank system was set up, Utterback was made one of the 
Directors for the Southwest Federal Bank at Dallas, Texas. 


Such a career in law and in finance of course had fitted him 
for service as a civic and political leader of outstanding and far- 
reaching reputation. He served as chairman of the Bryan County 
Democratic Central Committee for thirty seven years; he served 
in the Spanish-American War as First Lieutenant in the First 
Mississippi Volunteer Regiment; he helped put down the insurrec- 
tion in the Phillipine Islands; responded to the call of his country 
and was assigned to the office of Judge Advocate-General of the 
Army with the rank of Major; he was a member of the State 
Democratic Central Committee, and member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Oklahoma. 
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The greatest event of course in a good man’s career is found 
in his marriage. Son of a Confederate soldier and reared in the 
atmosphere of southern traditions, he was following the line of 
high tradition when he found his life companion in Miss Valerie 
Burton, and their marriage took place in Holly Springs, Mississippi 
on March 12, 1902. Miss Burton was the daughter of John S. 
Burton, a veteran of the Confederate Army and for many years 
Marshal of the Northern District of Mississippi and Clerk of 
the Federal Court of that District, 1894 to 1910. Her mother was 
Priscilla (Wooten) Burton, a native of North Carolina. The 
Burtons were of revolutionary, pioneer stock and served their 
country throughout the Revoluntionary War. Their only child, 
Priscilla Wooten Utterback, grew up under the fine influence of 
her parents and it is no wonder that this remarkable daughter, 
in devotion to her father, should read law and become a member 
of the Bar of the State of Oklahoma. In 1930 William Elbert 
Utterback joined with a great and just pride, in a partnership 
with his daughter, the law firm of Utterback and Utterback. 
Miss Utterback is now practicing law in the city of Durant with 
distinction. 


William Elbert Utterback found time in the run of his truly 
great career to serve in Durant community affairs. He was the first 
Commander of the Green Bryant Post of the American Legion; 
first President of the Durant Rotary Club, chartered in 1919; he 
affiliated with the First Presbyterian Church in Durant for a long 
number of years. No ery for help came from the homes, the 
Church and the schools to which he did not respond with the 
ardor of a loyal and courageous neighbor and citizen. 


So runs in brief the story of one of Oklahoma’s most eminent 
and able sons. It is heartening to recall that when his partner 
and long time friend for half a century, Robert L. Williams died 
in 1948, he named William Elbert Utterback as an attorney for 
the Executor of his estate. Mr. Utterback died at Sherman, Texas, 
September 18, 1950, and his body rests among the people of 
Durant whom he loved so well. 
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THE ROBERT LEE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL DEDICATION 
By Charles Evans 


Early in September 1953, Hon. Harry Gibson, Jr., Trustee of 
the Estate of Robert L. Williams, deceased, invited the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in a letter to its President, Gen. Wm. S. Key, to 
hold under the auspices of the Society, a proper ceremony for the 
dedication of the Robert Lee Williams memorial monument then. 
in place in the City Cemetery of Durant, Oklahoma. 


The history of the State of course, records the remarkable 
career of Robert Lee Williams ;a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, U. S. 
Federal Judge and a member of the U. S. Court of Appeals, all 
included in a career of some fifty years for the State and Nation. 
He had been one of the greatest benefactors the Oklahoma Historical 
Society had known, therefore, General Key and the Board of Diree- 
tors accepted the invitation put forth by Mr. Gibson and at 2:30 
p. m. in the Durant Cemetery the following program was set forth 
with the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, its Board 
of Directors, tegether with the Staff Members, all meeting with 
the citizens of Durant and other distinguished citizens of the State, 
gathered about the impressive monument. 


After the invocation was given by Rev. John Mueller of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Durant, the song ‘‘America’’ was 
sung by the assembled throng, led by the A Cappella choir of the 
Southeastern State College. Hon. Harry W. Gibson, Jr., Trustee of 
the Estate of Robert L. Williams, deceased, set forth in brief the 
history of the monument and the careful selection of its site in the 
city of Durant, chosen because this eminent jurist and statesman, 
Robert Lee Williams, had spent his life among the people of Durant 
and Bryan County and always had called this city his home and 
these people his friends and neighbors. 


He then introduced Gen. Wm S. Key, President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, as Master of Ceremonies and asked that 
he take charge of further exercises. The President of the Society 
spoke briefly of the high esteem and great reverence which the 
State institution known as the Oklahoma Historical Society, held 
for the life and memory of this distinguished man. He sketched in 
close terms, how Judge Williams, a profound student and lover of 
history and devoted to his State, had guarded, builded and directed 
this Society through. 


After these remarks the A Cappella choir together with the 
assembly, sang ‘‘ America, the Beautiful.’’ President Key set forth 
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that the Society had exercised great care as to the choice of a man- 
who had the highest requisites for delivering on this occasion, a 

proper appraisal of the life of Robert Lee Williams. It was wholly 

essential that the one chosen should know as intimately as possible, 

the life and service of this eminent citizen of the State and Nation; 

a man who was rated by all Oklahoma as a citizen of great ability 

and character and could offer an oration upon this occasion worthy 

of the man and of the hour. 


The Board of Directors had found that man in the distinguished 
attorney and citizen of Oklahoma for more than fifty years, the 
Hon. Baxter Taylor of Oklahoma City. He therefore took great 
pleasure in introducing Judge Taylor who delivered the oration of 
the day. 


Standing near the monument and grave of his long time friend, 
Mr. Taylor spoke beneath the clear sky, to the assembled throng. 
With clear voice, deliberate, yet with an eloquence issuing from 
a devotion and friendship of almost half a century, Mr. Taylor 
held his audience in rapt attention. Believing that this eulogy 
should be given to as many readers as The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
may find throughout the State and Nation, this journal, as ex- 
ponent of the Society, sets forth on its pages the oration delivered 
by Judge Taylor. 


At the conclusion of this address, the A Cappella choir of the 
Southeastern State College gave a musical arrangement of the 
‘‘Pledge of Allegiance.’’ In closing, President Key introduced 
Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
an educator and historian in Oklahoma for almost fifty years, who 
would close the program with prayer. ; 


It should be said that the Governor of Oklahoma, Hon. Johnston 
Murray, had ordered the State flag over the Capitol of the State 
to fly at half-mast and called upon all the citizens of the State to 
recognize November 12, 1953, as a period set aside for contempla- 
tion of the life of this great man. Officers of the State, members 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma, eminent citizens 
in all the professions and pursuits of life, together with the host 
of neighbors and friends of the region about Durant, gathered 
about the monument upon a hillside in Durant and made the ecere- 
mony a memorable occasion. 


In the morning of November 12, 1953, Miss Priscilla Utterback 
daughter of Hon. W. E. Utterback, deceased, perhaps one of the 
closest friends Robert Lee Williams ever knew, held ‘‘open house’’ 
in the historic old Utterback home and graciously received friends 
of Judge Williams and her father. 
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In closing, it would be well to say that the monument! erected 
consists of an impressive Monolith of beautiful gray granite, carved 
in such a way as to permit an alcove which seemingly embraces a 
few feet from it, the grave which is protected by a heavy slab of 
granite. The lettering on this granite slab has at the top, the 
Masonic emblem, and below that: 


Robert Lee Williams 
December 20, 1868 
April 10, 1948. 


At the top of the monument proper, the name ‘‘Robert Lee 
Williams’’ extends across the entire front in large letters. The 
state seal is in the center of the rear of the interior. On either 
side of the interior are emblems of the seales of Justice with mis- 
tletoe ornamentation. 


Within the alcove portion of the monument, are carved these 
words: 


“Robert Lee Williams, born Brunridge Alabama, December 20, 1868; 
Son of Johnathan and Sara Julia (Paul) Williams. 
Admitted Alabama Bar 1894, came to Oklahoma, 1896. 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention 1906-07; 

Chief Justice Supreme Court of Oklahoma 1907-1915; 
Governor of Oklahoma, 1915-1919; 

United States Judge Eastern District of Oklahoma 1919-1937; 
United States Circuit Judge, Tenth District, 1937-1939; 
Member, director, president Oklahoma Historical Society; 
American Bar Association, Alpha Tau Omega (Alabama Chapter) ; 
A Methodist, 32nd Degree Mason, Shriner. 

“Robert Lee Williams was a builder of buildings, of institu- 
tions and of men. These endure, and are his memorial. The 
tradition which he left, foresight, integrity and fearless 
devotion to the state of Oklahoma and the nation, are 

a guide to all who would serve mankind.” 


1The monument is of shelter design. It is 11 feet wide and 11 feet, 2 inches 
all. The architect was Harold J. Schaller of New York, and the monument was 
ought from the Muskogee Marble and Granite Company of Muskogee. 
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ROBERT LEE WILLIAMS AS I KNEW HIM 
By Baxter Taylor* 


Robert Lee Williams, destined to eminence in manhood’s 
estate was born in 1868 in the ruin and shambles of a tragic civil 
war. His Southland at that day was prostrate, devastated, in dismal 
ruin—the bleeding wounds of fraternal strife had not yet healed. 


He was born amid the grimmest conditions of the poverty then 
suffered by his beloved South. Under these conditions he was reared 
to early manhood. His inner life yearned for an education. To 
attain his heart’s desire he bore the hard life of self-denial; he ate 
the ashen crust and wore the thread-bare garments of poverty’s 
barren existence. But in this, his first and grimmest contest of 
life, he won. He went through college and obtained a college degree. 
He thus went forth with an education, due preparation and training 
for the hard and strenuous life ahead. 


From heredity, and environment there was in his soul a deep 
and abiding spiritual yearning. He early felt that soul-impetus and 
desire for the work of the ministry; and for a brief time he labored 
in that field. But he soon adjudged himself unsuited to that high 
calling; in his self-appraisement he concluded that his life and 
talents were best suited for the legal profession. He studied law 
under an able master, and was soon admitted to the bar of his 
native Alabama. In that far-gone day and under the conditions 
then prevailing in the South, ambitious youth turned their eager 
eyes Westward, which to them was the promised land. In his youth- 
ful vision, young Williams saw the far spreading prairies, and 
fields of the harvest as plenteous as the land of the Nile. He saw 
the beckoning hand of destiny and he followed its Western course. 
His trail of high expectations ended in the Indian Territory in the 
year 1896. He pitched his tent in the little village of Atoka in 
the Choctaw Nation. Remaining there for less than a year, in his 
discerning eye he saw conditions of richest promise in the then 
small town of Durant. And here Robert L. Williams settled in 
January 1897; and here he lived, labored and attained high success 
in his noon-day and here he went to his eternal rest in the evening 
when life’s labors were done. 


Robert Lee Williams was not a usual or an average man. He 
had vision; he had ambition; he had character, and he walked the 
roadway of life unafraid of evil men and of evil temptations. His 
was a laudable ambition for power. Its well-springs were the desire 


* Address by Hon. Baxter Taylor, delivered at the dedication of the monument 
to Robert L. Williams on November 12, 1953, at Durant, Oklahoma—Ed. 
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to see right prevail over wrong. Judge Williams had a mortal 
hatred of dishonesty in its every form; and he was at eternal war 
with the crooked conduct of men. I think that he never aspired 
to office without the noble purpose in his heart of making better 
the conditions of life in which he and his fellow men lived. 


Judge Williams in his forward looking, had a vision of state- 
hood of the land that he adopted as home; a vision of a great 
enlightened, prosperous commonwealth, formed by a combination 
of the Indian Territory and the Oklahoma Territory. He was a 
leader in the movement and was therefore politically active. 


When I came from my Tennessee birthland to Atoka, Indian 
Territory on the last day of September 1906, I entered a vast zone 
of political warfare. Judge Williams, and the other 111 men, had 
just been nominated on the Democratic ticket for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention. He and some other enthusiastic Demo- 
cratic partisans felt the necessity of having a newspaper at Atoka 
to proclaim their kind of political gospel. I became the editor, 
business manager, errand-boy and general roustabout. The crown 
of political righteousness was placed upon my youthful head and 
the sword of Democratic truth was put into my hands. I went forth 
to help do battle for Candidate Williams, and other nearby candi- 
dates; and the election brought palms of victory and crowns of 
glory to our side. Judge Williams thereby became an accredited 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention that met in Guthrie. 
He at once took his place as one of the three most important lead- 
ers of that Convention. His large fund of legal knowledge, and his 
great practical wisdom enabled him to write some of the most 
important and vital provisions of the Constitution of Oklahoma. 
All his work in that Convention came of a desire to promote the 
general welfare of the people of the State then and for the years 
to come. Indeed, the purpose of all his life efforts was mothered 
by the desire to keep evil persons from wronging good people. 


When Statehood was finally established, he became a candidate 
for the Supreme Court and was elected. He served the term and 
was re-elected. He became the first Chief Justice of that Court. 
And more than any member of the new Court, he gave life and 
vitality to the new and progressive Constitution which he helped 
to write—which contained all the provisions then formed to fit 
modern life. In 1914 Judge Williams was elected governor of his 
adopted state on a platform of rugged honesty and cruel economy. 
And he kept the faith. He built the State Capitol and the University 
Hospital and no touch of graft, no act of dishonor occurred in the 
construction of those two noble edifices. The final structure of 
his crowning glory is the Historical Society Building. I may be 
pardoned for saying I was there and know first-hand the steps taken 
that led to the building of that temple of history, one of the three 


| 

| 

| 
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most beautiful structures dedicated to history in all the United | 
States. Having entire confidence in his ability, experience and 
integrity, the leaders of the legislature told him to write the bill, 
and they would pass it. He did so; and it now stands a building of | 
classic beauty whose use is to preserve the history of Oklahoma for 
the centuries to come. It is the final monument to his best loved) 
work in life—the preservation of the story of the lives of this people | 
from year to year and age to age. | 


Governor Williams put on the judicial robes of a United States 
District Judge in 1919, a few days after his term of Governor 
expired—an appointment made by President Wilson. For 18 years 
he held this post of honor and hard service. Then in April 1937 
President Roosevelt elevated him to the United State Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 10th Circuit, the second highest tribunal in the 
country. In these high judicial positions he labored most indus- 
triously and untiringly. He honored this high bench. His wisdom 
balanced his integrity. His true sense of right brightened the pages 
of his every decision. 


It is a fact of great profit in these days that he disdained 
profligacy and wanton waste in the personal lives of men. He 
saved and grew financially strong rather than spend and have 
nothing when old age came. 


Judge Williams was a man of noble convictions that were 
as deep as life. He gloriously exemplified the high art of living 
honestly ; and in all his living Jet the truth, be said, that he lived not 
for himself alone. He was generous to every honest and worthy 
need, although he let not the left hand know what the right hand 
did. He knew not the sweets of domestic life—the devotion of 
wife, the touch of a childish hand upon his cheek as father, the 
blissful atmosphere of home’s temple. But God gave him a heart 
that felt and knew the holy impulse of love; and these sentiments 
moved him to give Thanksgiving dinners for the little news-boys; 
he loved the preachers and gave to them freely when there was just 
need. He believed devoutly in God and he revered all that was holy. 


Judge Williams loved his adopted State; and he cherished the 
history of the struggles and triumphs of the builders of Oklahoma. 
To him his native state and his native South were the immortal 
children of affections. And the little country Church of his boy- 
hood in Alabama remained to his last hour the inner sanctuary of 
his fond and prideful memories. 


Judge Robert Lee Williams lived a laborous, honest, abundant 
life; and this our State, for us, our children and our children’s 
children is thereby a better place in which to live. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO IN SHAWNEE AND 
POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY 


By Ernestine Gravley* 


The year 1903 in Shawnee and Pottawatomie County marked 
the opening of a new era. The town had been established in 1895! 
and the eight years preceding half a century ago saw the village 
mushroom to a booming young city. 


Whites and Indians had learned to live together in harmony 
and real industry and business were underway. Land was fertile 
and plentiful, selling for from $5 to $60 an acre.2 Great numbers 
of men with their families arrived daily from the Hast to settle in 
this fabulous land of plenty. 


The country was still looked upon as a frontier but the element 
of danger was far behind and hardships were not unavoidable. 
Shawnee was never a cattle town in the strictest sense but a trading 
center and Indian town. One historian has observed that few gun- 
wearing cowboys appeared on Shawnee’s streets, either before or 
after the stumps were pulled from the middle of Main. 


Coming of the railroads made Shawnee the metropolitan 
center of the county although Tecumseh was the county seat and 
a much older town.? Every effort was made by Tecumseh leaders 
to bring the first railroad their way, but geographic conditions* and 
other factors favored the newer and larger town of Shawnee. 
The latter grew phenomenally and bitter rivalry grew between 
the two towns as Shawnee sought the county seat as early as 1899.5 


County elections allowed Tecumseh to win again in 1909 and 
1911.6 Shawnee forced the issue and won in 1930, but all the early 
years of the century saw the two-city tug of war over both the 
railroad issue and that of the county seat. 


Shawnee gathered to see the first train pull in on the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf tracks here on July 4, 1895.7 There was a big 


* Ernestine Gravley has had articles published in the Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly, and several of her feature stories have appeared in The Daily Oklahoman 
(1953). Mrs. Gravley makes her home in Shawnee, and is a member of the National 
League of American Pen Women.—Kd. 

1Luther B. Hill, A History of the State of Oklahoma, (Chicago & New York, 
1909) Vol. I, p. 492. 

2 Scrapbook in the collection of Mrs. D. H. Cofer, of Shawnee. 

3 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 John Fortson, Pott Country and What Has Come of It, (Shawnee, 1936), p. 14. 

7 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 
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parade and celebration. Among the merrymakers was a one- 
family band consisting of a Mr. Coffman and four sons, Raymond, 
Harvey, George and Charlton, playing three fifes, snare drum and 
bass.8 : 


The first Santa Fe train arrived on June 29, 1904, and the 
Texas and Oklahoma Railway announced plans of coming to 
Shawnee, the same year after Charles Effenger made the first 
donation to the site fund on February 17, 1903.19 Freight receipts 
for the year ending March 1, 1903 were almost double that of 
any other city in Oklahoma, according to a local newspaper of 
that year. 


Not to be completely outdone in the matter of railroads, 
aggressive Tecumseh built a short line to the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
& Gulf (later Rock Island) junction in Shawnee." It’s train, the 
‘‘Tjillian Russell’? was the butt of many cruel jokes, but it did a 
thriving business nevertheless. Roads being poor, passenger busi- 
ness was brisk on the junction. In one year the railroad shipped 
11,000 bales of cotton out of Tecumseh.!* One newspaper carried 
an account when ‘‘the Lillian Russell, fast mail train collided with 
a buggy on one of its four daily trips. The buggy lost a wheel but 
the engine was laid up in the shops for a whole day. 


While the railroad dispute was raging, rumors flew among 
the citizens on both sides of the Canadian. News would reach 
Shawnee that Tecumseh had lost, and mobs of citizens would 
celebrate by running to the nearest blacksmith shop to shoot 
anvils. This was done by placing powder between two anvils 
and touching a match to it. Citizens of Tecumseh when awakened 
by the loud noise, would mourn their luck all night. Perhaps the 
next night, the procedure would be reversed, with the people of 
Shawnee suffering while Tecumseh gleefully shot anvils.14 


After a few years, the Tecumseh Railway company made a 
deed of sale, conveying ownership to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf for the sum of $12,000.15 The railway company built a 20- 
mile line from Tecumseh to Asher in 1903,!° and all these holdings 
later became a part of the Rock Island in Pottawatomie County. 


8“Memoirs” of Mrs. Sarah Worthington, of Shawnee, daughter of F. A. Hill. 

9 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 

10 Shawnee Daily Herald, Feb. 20, 1903. 

11 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 

12 Fortson, op. cit., p. 13. 

13 Worthington, “Memoirs.” : 
“oR Se A Guide to the Sooner State, American Guide Series (Norman, 
: 15 History of the Rock Island in Oklahoma, Rock Island Railways, manuscript 
notes. 

16 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 
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The C. O. & G. R. R. was taken over by lease on March 24, 1904 
by the Rock Island for a period of 999 years.7 


_ Half a century ago, 1903-04,!8 the first brick paving was 
going down in Shawnee but mainly, the streets were hub-deep to 
the wagons in mud and, in dry weather, were so deep with dust 
that when the wind blew, one could hardly see across the street. 
Board sidewalks skirted the thoroughfare on either side. 


There were several one-story brick buildings here, one of the 
first of these erected by a Mr. Wayland, who hauled the bricks 
from Oklahoma City, fording the river at Sweeney’s Crossing.1® 
Shawnee had offered Tecumseh business men a lot for every brick 
building they would construct and a number of them came over. 
Most of the buildings, however, were wooden structures with 
porches, none on the same level with its neighbors.2° 


-Up and down Main street on the north side, the principal 
business houses in 1903 were:?! Vintage Grocery, Fanny Reese’s 
millinery shop, Drs. Crampton and Henderson, Harryman’s drug 
store, Shawnee National Bank, Wright’s store, Keller and Logan 
barber shop, Remington-Pottenger drug store, Charley Miles’ 
jewelry, Brown bakery, Christney building and Becker theater. 


On the south was Martin Brothers bottling works. At the 
eorner of Main and Beard was A. B. Carroll’s drygoods store, 
followed by Pace furniture, First National Bank, Mitchell and 
Johnson Men‘s store, Oklahoma National, Tackett undertakers, 
Dilworth hardware, Racket general store, Dad Sparks eafe, 
Saunders shoe store and the Mammoth Building. Down the street 
were Meeks butcher shop, Saddle Rock Hotel, Huggins general 
store and Hotel Burt. 


Saloons were almost as numerous as other businesses combined 
and bore such colorful names as the ‘‘Silver Moon,’’ ‘‘Cotton 
Blossom Saloon,’’ ‘‘Log Cabin Saloon,’’ ‘‘House of Lords,”’ 
“‘Coney Island’’ and ‘‘Kentucky Liquor House.’”? Mustached 
bartenders stood in doorways wearing long, white aprons. Out 
of consideration for the ladies, saloons were generally grouped on 
one side of the street and the ladies were careful to walk on the 


other side. 


Full dresses that swept the ground had to be lifted a trifle 
to avoid dust and mud, milady meanwhile balancing a parasol. 
One elderly lady recalls that ‘‘We bought wire bustles at the 


17 History of the Rock Island, op. cit. 

18 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 

19 Interview with Judge and Mrs. Clarence Robison of Shawnee. 
20 Cofer, scrapbook collection. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 
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Mammoth store where they were kept in barrels. Of course, we | 
would never allow a male clerk to wait on us.’’** S| 


| 
Wagon yards and mule barns were many and blacksmiths were. 
kept busy. Harry Johnson,24 who also made lightning rods was | 
head of the ‘‘General Blacksmith and Carriage Shop.’’ This estab-. 
lishment employed 24 men, manufactured as many as 70 buggies | 
and 175 wagons a year, and shod about 150 horses a day. Johnson | 
recalls that a fine buggy retailed at $125. Best known wagon) 
brands were ‘‘Studebaker,’’ ‘‘Moline,’? ‘‘Springfield’’ and 
‘“Webber.”’ 


Two gray horses stood ready in stalls at the fire station one 
block south of the Mammoth Building.® Harness hung above 
already hooked up to a ladder wagon. A pull rope dropped the 
harness onto the horses, the collars were snappd together and they 
were ready for a run. On the wagon were the words: Our Motto— 
Rescue. A bell tower in front of the building had a bell with a 
double clapper and two ropes rang out the fire alarms. 


Next door was the police station where prisoners were chained 
to the floor. F. A. Hill’® was police chief and there were eight 
other men to assist him. J. T. Farrall was mayor, HE. C. Stanard 
was police judge, and Bill Day, sheriff. 


A public watering fountain for horses was set up in the 
center of what is now Broadway at the corner of Ninth. This 
useful and ornamental object was known all over the country and 
regretfully removed when the streetcars came to:town about 1903. 
The relic now stands in the 200 block of East 7th Street.?7 


Fifty years ago was a memorable time for Shawnee. Both the 
Santa Fe and the Rock Island established shops which employed 


several hundreds of men.*8 More hotels were built and boarding 
houses flourished. 


The Shawnee Roller Mills, later named Shawnee Milling 
company’? and one of the largest industries of its kind in the 
country was getting into big production for its size, with a capacity 


of 100 barrels of flour a day. J. Lloyd Ford bought the business 
in 1906. 


23 Ibid. 

24 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (Chicago & New York. 
1916) Vol. IV, p. 1408. 

25Fortson, op. cit., p. 40. 

26 Worthington, “Memoirs.” 
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A cloudburst on May 29, 1903 destroyed many homes and 
washed out railroad tracks near town. Fire destroyed eight busi- 
ness blocks in Shawnee on July 16, 1903. A strike of city plumbers 
just laying the first pipe was settled with an agreement of an 
eight-hour working day for $3.50 on August 6, 1903. 


All the 1903 graduates from Shawnee Highschool were girls: 
Bertha Ellis, Lena Linn and Pear! Linn.*! 


George E. McKinnis was postmaster in 1903, and long an 
educator. One evening that year, as he talked with two dinner 
guests in his home, Drs. E. E. Chivers and N. B. Rairden, the 
idea for Oklahoma Baptist University was born.3? MeKinnis did 
probably more than any other individual to establish the Univer- 
sity in Shawnee, eight years later. 


In 1903,3% a franchise was voted the Shawnee-Tecumseh 
Traction company for the interurban line and streetcars did a 
thriving business for several years. Many think this did more for 
neighborly relations of the two cities than any factor of the day. 
An article in the old Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine of May, 1908 
read: ‘‘Tecumseh’s future is insured because it is in the suburbs 
of Shawnee, the second city in the state and the most likely to 
become the permanent state capital.’’ 


Black gold excitement was real in Shawnee in October, 1903 
when representatives of the Pennsylvania Oil & Gas company 
announced intention of drilling four test wells and the city council 
voted a gas franchise to the company, effective on completion. 
[t was twenty years later, however, before real oil prosperity came 
here,*4 


Cotton was the principal farm crop at the time of our story. 
In. 1903, there were shipped from Shawnee by rail 555 ears of 
cattle, 15 cars of horses, 100 cars of hogs, 245 cars of corn, 400 
ears of cottonseed and products, 400 cars of potatoes and 26,000 
bales of cotton.* 


A pioneer resident, William Keller observed: ‘‘I’ve seen 
Main street so filled with cotton bales that you could travel from 
the Santa Fe tracks to Union street (about five blocks) by jump- 
ing from one pile of bales to another.’’ 


30 Interview with Miss Jennie McDivitt of Shawnee; Joseph B. Thoburn and 
Muriel Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, (New York, 
1929) Vol. III, p. 288. 

81 Cofer, scrapbook collection. 

32 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit. Vol. III, p. 265. 

33 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 493. 

34 Oklahoma, A Guide...., p. 195. 

85 Shawnee Daily Herald, Jan. 26, 1904. 
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The first bale of cotton raised here was an accident. | 
Barrett had bought too much cottonseed for feeding purposes and! 
his wife pestered him day and night about the pile in the yard. | 
At last, when he could take no more, he took the seeds out and) 
scattered them across a field. With no cultivation, he had 2,000 
pounds of cotton that fall.*® 


The Evening News and the Daily Herald, 8-pagers, were the | 
leading Shawnee newspapers half a century ago.*7 Hach published | 
a weekly edition besides. The Shawnee Quill was a smaller paper. 
All were civic boosters as this excerpt shows: ‘‘Shawnee is called. 
the Forest City and the natural beauty of her magnificent groves, 
are a present delight, one long to be enjoyed if intelligent care is| 
afforded them. The social life of Shawnee is equal in character 
to that of any city her size in the union.”’ | 


Horse racing was a popular pastime and just west of the city 
was a race track and grandstand. The first baseball club was. 
organized about this time. The Shawnee Blues were champions 
of Indian Territory. They were: Santany, catcher; Potts, catcher; 
Bankhead, second base; Ogee, shortstop; Jameson, first base; 
Shelby, left field; Vandine, third base; Swartzel, pitcher and 
right field; and Congdon, manager.*® 


Lush grazing land surrounded Shawnee. One oldtimer recalls 
that at the end of Kickapoo street, just south of the tracks were 
a hundred acres literally covered with longhorn steers, possibly 
3,000 of them. Steak, she remembers, was 10 cents a pound. 


On January 1, 1903, the Shawnee Evening News*® published 
an historical edition announcing the city’s population as being 
12,000 and almost equal with Oklahoma City. This was fantastic 
growth considering the fact that it was on September 22, 1891? 
that the ‘‘run’’ by white pioneers was made into Pottawatomie 
country. 


Miss Etta B. Ray staked the first claim on the site of Shawnee 
and she and her husband of a short time later, Henry G. Beard 
built the first log cabin here, which is preserved for history and 
stands in Woodland park.‘! Pottawatomie County was first known 
as County B and was later named for the Potawatomi tribe.‘ 


36 Fortson, op. cit., p. 69. 

37 Oklahoma, A Guide ...., p. 196. 

38 Cofer, scrapbook collection. 

89 Worthington, “Memoirs.” 

40 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 555. 
41 [bid., Vol. Ill, p. 412. 


42 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 555. (The officially approved name of the tribe is “Pota- 
watomi.”—Ed.) 
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Mr. Beard named both the town and the county and was the first 
nayor.*? 


The town was biult on the rise immediately north of the North 
Yanadian river around a trading post operated by Clay and Blos- 
om. It was called in turn Brockway, Forest City and finally 
Shawnee, in tribute to the Indian tribe first to make its home 
mn this land.44 There was previously a postoffice designation for 
‘Shawneetown,’’* about the present site of the Indian Sanitorium, 
outh of Shawnee, halfway to Tecumseh. 


Homesteaders Henry Beard, Charles Farrall and Martin Bentley 
aid out the village and started angling for railroads.44 What is 
low Farrall street, south of the Rock Island tracks was the main 
treet and it was several years later before the town extended 
urther north than Highland street.*” ; 


Names of streets, as the town developed were chosen thusly: 
3eard and Farrall were for original townsiters; the city market 
entered on what is named Market street; Park street was so 
iamed because it ended at Farrall park; Louisa was for Farrall’s 
vife. Other streets named for promoters were Aydelotte, Bentley, 
Jammack, Chapman, Darrow, Draper, Douglas, Hobson, Pottenger, 
Wallace, Dill, ‘Tucker, Wood and Whittaker. Numerous others 
vere for wives of these promoters: Rosa, Alice, Fay, Elizabeth, 
Jorothy and so on.*8 


History of Shawnee would at no period be complete without 
t least touching upon the part in the drama played by the Indians. 
‘he Shawnee tribe*® had lived contentedly in the forest of Okla- 
oma and Indian territories for many years before the Potawa- 
omi pushed down from Kansas, and earlier from the Great 
sakes region. It was during the Civil War period that the Citizen 
and of the Potawatomi (those who intermarried with whites 
nd held individual plots of land) came to this country, while the 
rairie band clung to tribal law and tradition, remaining in Kansas. 


William Griffinstein, the German trader who founded Wichita, 
fansas married a Pottawatomie woman and came here to take 
p her allotment. Here he founded the little town of Burnett®® 
n what is now the southern part of the county and which was 
amed for Joe Burnett, father of the well-known Lee Burnett of to- 


43 [bid., Vol. Ill, p. 412. 

44Fortson, op. cit., p. 36. 

45 Hill, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 492. 

46 Interview with George E. McKinnis; Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. II, 


48 [bid. 
49 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. Ul, p. 555. 
50 Interview with Lee Burnett, of Shawnee, son of founder. 
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day’s Shawnee. The latter’s grandfather Abram, was a figure in 
history, the 240-pound Potawatomi chief who died in Kansas and 
whose grave is marked by an historical marker.*? 


Burnett was one of the oldest towns in the county and it was 
literally moved to Tribbey and Macomb later, when the rail- 
road went through those little places. Today, nothing remains of 
the town of Burnett but the old Griffinstein home, a landmark.®? | 


In 1900, the present Indian agency was established with man- 
agement of the Shawnee and Potawatomi who were at last 
settled on allotments by the government after years of bickering. 
Missionaries of the Friends Society of Quakers had built the Shaw- 
nee Mission school®’ and Frank A. Thackery, superintendent, also 
acted as disbursing agent, combining the work of the agency and 
the school. | 


The Kickapoo reservation lay in the area of McLoud and north 
of that town, the Friend’s Mission was active, but a few years later, 
the Shawnee agency became the center under whose jurisdiction 
are still the five tribes: Potawatomi, Shawnee, Sauk and Fox, 
Towa and Kickapoo.*4 | 


Ideas of civilization and education were new to the Indians 
when the white man arrived in Pottawatomie country, and two 
fine Indian men will go down in history as doing more than an 
others to further the progress of their people in a time of confusioni 
and unrest. They were Thomas Wildcat Alford of near Tecumseh 
and John King, of the site of McLoud, both Shawnees. These two 
as lads overcame great obstacles to attend Hampton Institute ini 
Virginia against the will of the more backward members of their 
tribe, to become educated for the purpose of guarding the rights 
and furthermg the progress of their beloved people.*5 | 


Ghost towns across the Pottawatomie map, due to the Pe | 
of the railroads and the later ushering in of Oklahoma as a dry 
state are several. One of them was Moral, so called because Brooks 
Walker, the first settler allowed no saloons. Principal occupation 
of the residents is jokingly said to have been catching squirrels 
for Kansas City and St. Louis parks. Other towns long gone are 
the Corner, near present day Asher, Young’s Crossing, Violet 
Springs, west of what is now Konawa and Keokuk Falls in the 
northeast corner.*® 


51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Thomas Wildcat Alford, Civilization, as told to Florence Drake, (Norman 
1936), p. 74. 

54 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 555. 

59 Alford, op. cit., p. 89. 

56 Fortson, op. cit., pp. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
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These border towns were wide-open brawling places which 
sprang up to serve men travellers the fire water they could not 
obtain across the line. They were hangouts for outlaws, among 
them the famed rustlers, Bob and Bill Christian. Here was the 
scene of activity of Al Jenning, notorious train robber who later 
reformed and crusaded against frontier crime. His father, J. D. 
F. Jenning was an early Pottawatomie County judge. 


When Congress divided the land into Oklahoma and Indian 
territories, the border was what is now the Seminole-Pottawatomie 
county line. Under law, Oklahoma territory was wet and on this 
side, Indian territory was dry. Hence, the above named border 
saloon towns which wrote bloody history fifty years ago. 


Travellers on cattle trails riding horses and wearing boots 
got liquor at these ‘‘last chance’’ saloons and hid it in their boots 
to enter dry territory. Here was coined the terms ‘‘bootlegger’’ 
and ‘“‘last chanece’’, still national catchwords in today’s liquor 
traffic. 


Oldtimers recall that foremost of the county saloon keepers 
were Andy Morrison, George Young, Bill Conner, Jesse West, D. N. 
Beatty and Dr. N. Stutsman. Rivalry in this business caused many 
gun battles and much bloodshed. There were 62 saloons and two 
licensed distilleries in Pottawatomie County fifty years ago.5? 


The Shawnee Herald, in a 1903 editorial said that ‘‘Shawnee’s 
daily consumption amounts to 700 gallons of beer and 25 gallons 
of whiskey.’’ When the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf passenger 
trains stopped at the Shawnee depot, the conductors would eall: 
‘‘Shawnee—twenty minutes for lunch and to see a man killed.’’ So 
reports one pioneer who heard the call many times. 


A number of fine citizens are today living memorials of un- 
selfish promotion of a great city and county. Pioneers who made 
their contributions are too many to mention, but these few come 
to mind: Robert R. Hendon, Geo. EH. McKinnis, H. L. Estes, Jesse 
Pelphery, Geo. K. Hunter, J. Lloyd Ford, Geo. H. Kerfoot, Drs. 
B. F. Nisbett, G. S. Baxter and W. M. Gallaher, M. M. Henderson, 
Kib Warren, G. C. Abernathy and Sid Clarke. 


One typical example is Clarence Robinson, now municipal 
judge of Shawnee.®8 Judge Robinson was an educator in the early 
years and as superintendent, organized the 117 Pottawatomie 
County schools under statehood, riding horseback hundreds of miles 
a year for six years to complete the job. Earlier, as mayor of 
Tecumseh, he championed her cause for the county seat, meanwhile 
serving as president of the board of education and studying law. 


57 [bid., p. 20. ¢ Ae ‘ 
58 Interview with Mrs. Clarence Robison, wife of municipal judge of Shawnee. 
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When Shawnee strode ahead as the real hub of the county, Judge 
Robison, never a man to hold grudges came here in order to serve 
better. In addition to his work as a practising attorney for 40 years, 
he has continued almost constantly as a public official and an 
educator. Scores of other citizens have paralleled this record in 
the county and again it has been proven that people are what basi- 
eally make a town. 


The ‘‘good old days’’ were here in 1903 in all their glory. 
Despite the brawl that goes with settlement and early growth of 
any town, Shawnee was even then a church town, prominently 
Baptist. The churches were filled to capacity every service, and 
summertime revival meetings brought the gospel forcibly before 
the public. Civie clubs were springing into prominence and the 
Chamber of Commerce was boosting our advantages, and justifiably. 


Thanks to establishment of both railroad shops and a number 
of other industries, times were good here fifty years ago, and 
money was spent freely. Patent mdicine shows flourished on street | 
corners on Saturday nights. Local theaters, notably the Becker 


brought top stock company players here with everything from | 
vaudeville to opera.®? 


Sara Bernhardt appeared here that year in ‘‘Camille’’ and set 
a local style fad. The Becker had 808 reserved and 400 general 
admission seats and always had big houses. Dorothy and Lillian 
Gish, later great actresses, lived as little girls near the Santa Fe 
tracks in Shawnee and played around the nearby blacksmith shop 
with other girls and boys.® 


Older residents remember an old gentleman, Tom Wright, a 
colorful person who used to walk daily up the middle of Main 
street, followed by his pet goose. 


Benson Park, between Shawnee and Tecumseh was central 
Oklahoma’s brightest spot for the first quarter of this century,® 
though nothing remains of it today. Open streetcars were loaded 
every evening and Sunday, particularly, with laughing, singing 
pleasure seekers bound for Benson Park. 


Facilities were ample in addition to the natural beauty of the 
spot. There were a baseball diamond, a roller coaster, a band shell 
and outdoor auditorium, a skating rink and a large swimming pool 
called “‘The Plunge’’. Sunday School picnics were always held 
there, school and social outings and family fests from over the 


59 Cofer, scrapbook collection. (For history of Shawnee’s Episcopal Church 
see Rev. Franklin C, Smith, “Pioneer Beginnings at Emmanuel, Shawnee,” The 
es of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 2-14.—Ed.) 
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entire county gathered in Benson Park. Oldtimers declare that 
we youngsters have no idea what we missed. 


Celebrities were many who came to the Park, including Kugene 
V. Debs, socialist candidate for president, Bob Fitzsimmons, one 
time heavyweight champion of the world and Annette Kellerman, 
who created a local scandal by wearing a sleeveless and legless 
bathing suit for her dip in ‘‘The Plunge’’. 


Popular, though short-lived was another play spot, the Old Mill 
resort built by George A. Strauss, northeast of town. Here oper- 
ated the first outboard motor in Oklahoma, it was claimed.® 


C. L. Estes built a proud boat, the ‘‘Shawnee Queen’’ and gave 
her several practise runs on the North Canadian river from the 
Beard Street Bridge to the Old Mill Dam, some five or six miles.® 
Builder and captain Estes hooked excursion runs for weeks ahead 
only to find that some crank smashed the propellors one night. The 
eulprit was never found and shortly afterward, the war department 
declared the river unnavigible. Estes’ ‘‘floating palace’’ never 
plied the river, but she lives in the minds of many local oldtimers. 


Yes, 1903 was a memorable year. Shawnee was flexing her 
muscles for greater growth. Newcomers flocked in, business and 
industry boomed, but life nevertheless had a leisurely pace and 
Shawnee folk were singing ‘‘In the Good Old Summertime’’, ‘‘Bird 
in a Gilded Cage’’ and ‘‘Sweet Adeline’’ with the rest of the nation. 


62 Ibid. 
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ARTIST MOLLHAUSEN IN OKLAHOMA—1853 
By Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk 


In 1858 there was published in London the English translation of — 


the Journal! of the artist who accompanied Lieutenant A. W. Whipple 
on the 1853 Pacific Railroad Survey across Oklahoma, the renowned 
Balduin Moéllhausen. Notwithstanding its wide popularity at the 
time, the Journal has never been reprinted, and copies of the London 
edition are now extremely rare. There are extant three other journals 
or diaries of this same expedition and, to the credit of our own state, 
all have been edited and re-published in Oklahoma. The official 
Whipple Report? appeared as Volume III of the official government 
series of reports on the railroad explorations, and has been edited and 
re-published by Dr. Grant Foreman. Both the first hand field notes 
of Whipple and the diary of Lieutenant D. D. Stanley, Whipple’s 
quartermaster, have been published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
By presenting now the Méllhausen Journal, as far as is known, the 
cycle is complete. 


Traveler, artist, author Heinrich Balduin Mollhausen was born 
near Bonn on the Rhine River, Germany, January 27, 1825, the son 
of the Prussian artillery officer, Heinrich Méllhausen and his wife, 
Elisabeth Baronesse von Falkenstein. Balduin’s education at the 
Gymnasium of Bonn was cut short when he was fourteen because 
of family financial reverses. He tried farming in Pomerania, and 
later saw military service in the Austrian army during the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Wanderlust brought him to America in 1849, and he 
‘led the roving life of a hunter’’ for nearly two years in the 
Kaskaskia River region in Illinois. When His Royal Highness, Duke 
Paul William of Wurttemburg organized and set out on a scientific 


1 Heinrich Baldwin Méllhausen, Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the 
Coasts of the Pacific, translated by Mrs. Perey Sinnett (London, 1858), 2 vols. 
This English publication was located in England by George H. Shirk, and is now 
in his Oklahoma Collection of historical volumes. 

Special acknowledgment is due Mrs. H. E. Minshall, of Oklahoma City, who 
generously made and supplied the typescript of Méllhausen’s Journal that appears 
here in The Chronicles.: 

2The official Whipple report was Vol. Ill, Reports of Explorations and Sur- 
veys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economical Route for a Railroad From( 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 1853-54, 33rd Cong., 2d Sess., Senate Ex. 
Doc. No. 78. This was edited by Grant Foreman and published as A Pathfinder in 
the Southwest (Norman, 1941). Hereafter this will be referred to as Pathfinder; 
whereas the original Whipple Journals were edited and published by Muriel H. 
Wright and George H. Shirk, “The Journal of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple”, The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, (Autumn 1949), p. 235, and which will 
be referred to hereafter as Whipple. The Stanley diary was published by Lona 


Shawyer, “Stanley Explores Oklahoma”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, 
No. 3 (Autumn 1944), p. 259. ; 
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expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the summer of 1851, he granted 
Mollhausen’s special request to accompany him. They experienced 
many difficulties but reached the South Platte River region in what 
is now western Nebraska late in the fall when farther travel west 
was blocked by attacks and threats by war bands of Cheyenne and 
of Ogallala Sioux Indians. The Duke and Méllhausen were now 
forced to turn back, and set out alone through wild country for 
the Missouri River and Fort Kearney. They suffered in terrible 
blizzards, all their horses died and the Duke fell ill on the way. 
The two men had resigned themselves to death on November 25 
when a mailstage from Fort Laramie came by. Only after long 
entreaties was room allowed for one more passenger on the already 
overcrowded stage. Which of the two was to be the passenger was 
left to the toss of a coin. Chance decided in favor of the Duke. 
Mollhausen was now left alone in the wilderness but after many 
weeks was finally rescued in a half crazed and starved condition by 
a friendly band of Oto Indians who took him to their village and 
nursed him back to health. Mollhausen later wrote of his Oto friends, 
*“My loving memories of them shall be a priceless possession through 
all the years to come.’’ Many months later, he joined the Duke in 
New Orleans.* 


Back again in Germany early in 1853, Mollhausen met Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt who became his friend and patron. MOll- 
hausen soon returned to America with letters of recommendation 
to join a United States government expedition to the west. He was 
assigned as topographer to the Pacific Railroad Survey that crossed 
Oklahoma under the command of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, and 
was also commissioned by the Smithsonian Institution to serve as 
naturalist on this expedition, his talent as an artist having a large 
part in these appointments. It was on the Whipple Expedition in 
the summer of 1853 that Moéllhausen discovered and collected many 
zoological specimens described later by noted scientists in their publi- 
cations. He also made many beautiful sketches of scenes along the 
way, and took notes for the Oklahoma section of his Jowrnal presented 
here in The Chronicles. 


A year later in Berlin, Baron von Humboldt prevailed upon 
King Frederick William IV to appoint Méllhausen custodian of the 
libraries in the royal residences around Potsdam, a position that he 
held until his death in 1905. This fortunate appointment gave the 
young man comfort and leisure which he henceforth devoted to 
writing. He was one of the most prolific among German writers of 


8 Brief accounts of their adventures on the 1851 Expedition written by “His 
Royal Highness, Duke Paul Wilhelm von Wurttemberg” and by “Mr. Moellhausen,” 
the Duke’s companion appear in Louis C. Butscher’s “A Brief Biography of Prince 
Paul Wilhelm of Wurttemberg (1797-1860),” New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. 
XVII, No. 3 (July, 1942), pp. 181-225; and in Louis C. Butscher, ed., “An Account 
of Adventures in the Great American Desert by His Royal Highness, Duke Paul Wil- 
helm Von Wurttemberg,” ibid., No. 4 (October, 1942), pp. 294-344. 
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his time, the ‘‘last great exponent of transatlantic fiction in 
Germany,’’ in which he always expressed his warm admiration for 
the American people and their achievements and institutions. Méll- 
hausen produced in all 178 volumes, many of them novels based 
upon his thrilling adventures in America yet one of his finest works 
is his Journal first published in German. Barba, Mollhausen’s bi- 
ographer, has said of him: ‘‘In view of his splendid portrayals of 
Indian and pioneer life, and by virtue of the high character of his 
sea-novels, there is none who deserves so much the title of ‘The 
German Cooper.’ ’”4 


Thus, Méllhausen early in life came under the influence of 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, and the two remained at all times 
warm friends. Without doubt, much of Mollhausen’s interest in 
the North American continent and his many books on American 
life were inspired by von Humboldt, the latter himself writing 
the ‘‘Preface’’ for the Méllhausen Journal. The contributions of 
von Humboldt to the development of North America are extensive, 
but are even more enriched by the inspiration that went into the 
Mollhausen Journal. 


By the early 1850’s the subject of a trans-continental railroad 
was one of great preoccupation with the American people. Each 
section of the country had its own special reason why such a project 
was of importance; but the clamor became one of great political 
significance. Senator T. H. Benton was a tireless advocate of the 
subject; and wrote or talked of the ‘‘Great National Highway’’ to 
all who would read or listen. 


Congress responded by the act of March 3, 1853 (10 U. S. Stat. 
219) and granted $150,000 to the Secretary of War for use in making 
surveys of possible railroad routes from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific. 


Jefferson Davis was then Secretary of War. He decided upon 
three surveys; the northern route, to be surveyed by Isaac I. 
Stephens; the central route, intended as the direct line to San 
Francisco, by Captain J. W. Gunnison; and the southern route, the 
one across present Oklahoma from Fort Smith west, to be surveyed 
by Lieutenant A. W. Whipple. The Whipple party, although selected 
in Washington from among a great number of applicants, did not 
actually assemble complete until the expedition was ready to leave 
Fort Smith. Various members of the party joined Whipple at 


different stops along the road; and Mollhausen reached Little Rock 
ahead of Whipple. 


The Mollhausen Journal is different in style than the Whipple 
and Stanley diaries; and combined together they provide today a 


4“Heinrich Balduin Méllhausen,” Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1934), Vol. XIII, pp. 80-1. 
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most complete record of this famous expedition. Whipple naturally 
recorded technical matters and exact scientific observations, whereas 
Mollhausen devoted his attention to subjects of personal interest 
and to his impressions along the trip. Space limitations have re- 
quired that here portions of the Oklahoma section be deleted, but in 
those instances the editors have limited their deletions to relatively 
unimportant effusions and reports of conversations that Méllhausen 
had with others along the route. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is extremely fortunate in 
owning a number of original Méllhausen drawings and sketches, all 
coming to the society through the generosity of the Whipple family.® 
The illustrations reproduced here are from this source. 


We join Mollhausen at Fort Smith and will travel with him 
until he has crossed the 100th Meridian and left Oklahoma: 


THE JOURNAL 


Fort Smith, like every other town in America, before it has 
well come into existence begins to think of establishing railroad com- 
munications. In the summer of 1853, when this railroad fever had 
reached its crisis, a small company under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel Whipple U.S.S., met here on the subject of an undertaking 
no less important than that of marking out a suitable line for a 
railway between this point and Pueblo de los Angelos on the Pacific 
Ocean; by which it is proposed that the locomotives shall hereafter 
rush fearlessly through the territories of hostile Indians, establish a 
connection between the two oceans, and bring the gold mines of 
California within easy reach. For a long time this matter of the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific Ocean had been a favourite 
subject of conversation, as well as of more serious debate, in all the 
western settlements ; no one of the numerous little towns had neglected 
to furnish, in their newspapers, the most exhaustive proofs, that the 
line must absolutely run through their district if the advantages of 
good coal, excellent timber, and an admirable supple of water were 
not to be neglected. 


For a considerable time meetings had been held, resolutions taken, 
deputations sent from town to town, the views of the locality ob- 
stinately defended, and even maintained occasionally in pugilistic 
encounters; and, finally the government of the United States had 
organised three several expeditions, under the guidance of engineer 
officers, and with a suitable military escort to traverse the country 
in various directions, and report concerning the several advantages 
of the proposed lines. 


5 For a complete list of the Méllhausen drawings owned by the Society, see 
Dr. Charles Evans, “Itemized List of the Whipple Collection”, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950), p. 231. 
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The southern expedition, to which I belonged, had to follow the 
thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude, commencing its labours at 
Fort Smith. The plan of operations best adapted to the purpose in 
view was at length agreed on, regard being had to the wishes of the 
Fort Smith people that the line should pass through their town, and 
the persons who were to carry the plan into execution,—namely 
geologists, surgeons, botanists, astronomers and draughtsmen, twelve? 
persons in all, were all there with bag and baggage, waggons, pro- 
visions, instruments and utensils of various descriptions; but there 
were still wanting mules and labourers, two wants which afforded 
great satisfaction to the inhabitants, who immediately offered to 
supply both, the first for good payment, the labourers for nothing, — 
and furnished moreover in many cases with good recommendations. 
The settlement lies too far to the west to afford many opportunities 
of getting rid of superfluous mules and unemployed labourers. 


The mules of these regions are dearer than elsewhere, and for 
the most part still unbroken, but they are strongly built of in- 
domitable powers, of endurance, and indispensable for a journey 
through these endless western steppes. As for the workmen, they 
are strong sturdy fellows, who, though wild enough, and little to 
boast. of in point of morals, can turn their hands to anything that 
is required, know the dangers of a journey of this kind, and will 
fight if need be for themselves and their comrades’ skins. 


The long stay at Fort Smith, which the manifold preparations 
for so tedious a journey rendered necessary, was employed by our 
young and jovial troop in the enjoyment of full measure of all the 
delights which here, on the frontiers of civilisation, we were about 
soon to renounce for so long a period; and the inhabitants of the 
little town consequently found means not only to obtain some 
pecuniary profit from their guests, but also to show themselves in 
the light of friendly hosts, who, if it were only for their amiability, 
deserved to have a Terminus. They on their parts were glad to keep 
in good humour the men who were to help them to their railway; 
and so it came to pass that we were overwhelmed with caresses and 
coaxings, and balls and festivals given in our honour,—a course of 
policy to which we saw not the least objection. We had quartered 
ourselves with a Mr. Rogers,’ formerly a major in the militia, and 
now, in the character of hotel-keeper and chief authority in Fort 
Smith, reposing on his laurels; and we found ourselves extremely 
contented, and well cared for at a charge of two daily dollars a head. 
In the evening, when the tropical heat had given way to a pleasant 
coolness, we were sure to find a merry party of guests assembled 


6 The survey started from “Camp Wilson”, a temporary bivouac established by 
the party a few hundred yards south of Ft. Smith. 
7 The twelve are named and their duties detailed by Whipple, py 238: 


8See footnotes 14 and 20, ibid., pp. 245 and 248, for descriptions of Captain 
Rogers and his hostelry. 
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round the old gentleman, who entered into all their jokes, and told 
of many a hard tussle that he had had with hostile Indians. in his 
younger days, and exhorted the young fellows to energy and per- 
severance in the work they were about to undertake. ‘‘My boys,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you have a long and dangerous journey before you, but 
keep a good heart and find out the best line for the rails to Cali- 
fornia; and when you have found it don’t forget that you are not 
without friends in Fort Smith, who will show themselves mindful 
of the trouble you have taken. You come back this way. I’ve got 
land enough hereabouts that will be worth a thousand times what it 
now is when we have the railroad finished, and if you like to come 
and settle in our town—a thriving one it will be then—I’ll give 


every one of you a plot for building on that you may choose for 
yourselves. ’’ ese 


These pleasent festive nights at Fort Smith were, however, soon 
at an end. In order to accustom ourselves to a camp life and dis- 
cover practically any defect there might be in the equipment of the 
expedition, while it was still possible to supply it, we determined 
to take up our abode pro tem. in a forest clearing not far from the 
town, and pitched our tents accordingly in a spot? protected from 
the burning rays of the sun for the greater part of the day by the 
overhanging boughs. 


The party, including a military escort under the command of 
Lieutenant —Johns, !° consisted of above seventy persons; and the 
whole expedition was under the orders of the engineer, Lieutenant 
Whipple, a man who had already distinguished himself in similar 
undertakings, and to special professional qualifications united the 
advantage of particularly pleasing manners, which inspired con- 
fidence in all who approached him. 


In a very short time we were all quite reconciled to our new 
mode of life, and by the time the charm of novelty was worn off, 


9Camp Wilson, ibid., p. 247. 

10 The name “Johns” given here is an error, probably typographical, made in 
one or the other—German or English—editions of Méllhausen’s Journal. Whipple 
gives the name as “lst Lieutenant John M. Jones, 7th Infantry,” in the published 
Report of the Pacific Railroad Survey (Reports of Explorations and Surveys, Vol. 
Ill, op. cit. p. viii). Lieut. Jones came from Fort Gibson in command of the 
military escort, and was waiting at Fort Smith when Whipple and his party arrived 
there on July 2. Lieut. Jones accompanied the expedition to the Pacific Coast, 
Whipple reporting him as having been one who “contributed greatly to the success 
of our operations” in his letter to Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, June 30, 1855 
(ibid.) . ae 

Lieutenant Join Marshall Jones, a native of Virginia, graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, July 1, 1837. He was commissioned 
brevet 2nd Lieut., 5th Infantry, July 1, 1841. He served in the 7th Infantry, com- 
missioned 2nd Lieut., April 18, 1845; Capt., March 3, 1855, and resigned May 27, 
1861. He was commissioned Brig. Gen., in the Confederate States Army, in 1861, 
and was killed in action in the Battle of Spottsylvania, Virginia, on May 10, 1864. 
—Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army 
(Washington, 1903), Voi, I. 
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the power of habit had come in to reconcile us to the inconveniences, 
small or great, which are not easily separable from a bivouace. One 
sleeps well enough upon the ground when one has no choice, and 
scorpions and tarantulas soon lose their terrors; you learn to bear 
the heat when it must be borne; if you get wet, the rain cannot 
penetrate further than the skin; and broiled meat, and black coffee 
sweetened with maple sugar, make a superb meal when there is 
nothing better to be had. 


One of the most difficult tasks in the preparations for a journey 
through these steppes is the breaking and shoeing these animals, whose 
strength and power of enduring fatigue, even under a scarcity of 
food and water, is incomparably greater than that of the horse. 
In situations where the latter, even though relieved of all burden, 
ean scarcely drag along his exhausted limbs, and must perhaps at 
last be left behind as a prey to the wolves, the mule goes on patiently 
bearing his burden, and fighting against the dreadful enemy hunger 
by the way, by cropping the withered plants of the marshes, or even 
prickly brambles. But as the strength of the horse and the per- 
severance of the ass are in some measure united in the mule, so does 
he also unite his own person almost all the faults that can make 
horse or ass intolerable—timidity, obstinacy, perverseness, cunning, 
are the qualities with which one has to contend in them, especially 
in the process of breaking; and the difficulty is increased when the 
herd consists of animals hitherto unacquainted with one another, 
who have to make acquaintance by means of a fierce battle among 
themselves; and as many have usually been sold by former owners on 
account of incurable vice, it is often necessary to have recourse to 
severe and even cruel methods to subdue them. For this, which is 
no light labour, the assistance of Mexicans and Indians is almost 
indispensable. These people seem to have a kind of instinct by 
which, after a very cursory inspection of the herd, they can find 
out the most unmanageable animals in it, and they make it their 
business to catch them first. 


_The Arriero, as he is called, is provided with a long line or lasso 
ending in a noose, which he holds in loose rings in his right hand, 
and as soon as he has made up his mind which animal is to be his 
victim he gallops round and round the herd, now anxiously crowding 
together, and watches for a favourable moment when the mule shall 
expose his head. The moment he has done go, the Arriero whirls 
the lasso round his own head, and then flings it dexterously over 
that of the shy mule, which rears and kicks in indignation at the 
loss of its freedom. But the lasso is now round his neck, and the 
more he struggles, the tighter it becomes, so that in a very short 
time the exhausted creature feels that if it does not mean to be 
choked, it is necessary to admit the cogent reasoning of his antagonist, 
and he allows himself to be drawn under a sort of scaffolding, with 
four upright posts, between which he has just room to stand, The 
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1imal is then lifted, by means of a cleverly contrived tackle, about 
iree feet from the ground, one of its legs is attached by leathern 
iongs to each of the four posts, and before it can look around or 
zess what is going to be done, four smiths standing ready with 
on and tongs have completed a work which, even with a quiet 
yrse, usually takes ten times as long. As soon as the shoes are in 
eir places, the frightened creature is delivered over to the waggon 
river, the exhortations to obedience are repeated, with illustrative 
marks, with the whip and the lasso; the well broken mules with 
hich the novice is harnessed set him a good example, and his 
ts of rage become less frequent, until, in a relatively short space 
‘time, the new mule is declared fit for service, and associated with 
s already tame brethren. 


The luxuriantly wooded shores of the Arkansas, beyond the 
int where the Canadian River falls into it, are agreeably diversi- 
ed by small prairies, which from time to time form openings in 
e thick forest. 


The Sugar Loaf,!! the Kavaneau,!” and the Sans-bois mountains 
und really paradisaical valleys, over which Nature has poured 
it every kind of loveliness with inexhaustible profusion. The 
eadows, which are perfect beds of splendid flowers, tempt the 
aveller almost irresistibly to linger, or even take up his abode in 
em. They are ready to receive whatever seed he may drop into 
eir bosom and to return him a thousand fold; and the numerous 
tle streams, which constantly refresh the soil, dispel the fear of the 
‘cessive heats of summer, and promise a joyful harvest; while the 
ighbouring woods offer the settler hard hickory trunks for the 
ams of his log-house, and slender stems enough for his fences. 
he winter is here milder than in most of the neighbouring regions; 
r the impenetrable woods and the near mountains defy the north 
ind and protect the tenderest germs from this enemy so dreaded in 
3s favoured regions. Even the Red Skins were not able to resist 
ch attractions, and when the covetous Pale Faces drove them over 
e Alleghany mountains and across the great river, the already half- 
vilised races of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Cherokees, 
ho had left the graves of their fathers and their hunting-grounds 
the far east, gave up their unsettled nomadic life, and took up their 
ode in these western regions. In this new home they sowed and 
aped, and learned from the grateful soil what the missionaries had 
ng preached to them in vain, and what the selfishness of their white 
ighbours, who shamefully denied their capacity for culture, had 
nstantly hindered them from learning. 


11 Méllhausen had made a side trip to Sugar Loaf Mountain on July 7th, foot- 


te 16, Whipple, p. 246. 
12 Mount Kavanaugh. On present Oklahoma maps, this is shown as Cavanal 


ountain west of Poteau, Le Flore County. 
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Every Indian is capable of civilisation, if only his first intro 
duction to it is such as to awaken confidence, and do away with th 
mistrust that has existed for centuries among his people. From i: 
first acquaintance with the European intruders he has been drive 
through the country like a noxious animal, flying continually fro 
the arrogance of the whites, and often, through their eee 
policy, engaged in bloody strife with brother tribes, or wickedly 
encouraged in his plans of vengeance for the thousand wrongs in- 
flicted upon him by the professors of a religion of love, in order that 
they might obtain a justification for their own unchristian and 
treacherous behaviour. How, under these circumstances, should 
he have learned anything of the blessings of a peaceful settlement. 
of a cultivation of the soil, and of a regular and orderly life? 


If there are, nevertheless, tribes to be found, who, without having 
entirely renounced the customs or the character of their forefathers. 
have become peaceful citizens, industrious cultivators of the ground. 
and well conducted, hospitable men, the very smallest part of the 
merit assuredly is to be ascribed to the Europeans.. It has been 
almost wholly the result of the spontaneous development of the 
germs of culture and of all good, which, after long slumber, have at 
length burst forth under the least favourable conditions. It i 
delightful to the traveller to go from settlement to settlement among 
these Choctaws and Cherokees, and to find himself everywhere re. 
ceived with open arms like an old friend. Here the wanderer nee¢ 
have no fear of a rustling among the bushes, of the hissing arrow 01 
the whistling tomahawk. The crow of the domestic cock mingle 
with the call of the little partridge, and the moaning ery of the 
panther has been long silent before the barking of the house-dog 
and where once was heard the wild howl over slaughtered enemies 
and bloody scalps, you now listen to the peaceful bells of the grazing 
flocks and herds. 


Here are blooming farms which would do honour to a Europear 
settler, luxuriant crops, and a general prosperity that enables sucl 
of these sons of Nature as aspire to higher culture to seek it in the 
Hastern States. He sees the wife of the Indian no longer degradec 
to be the slave of her husband, but receiving the honour due to he 
as a wife and a mother. 


These new disciples of civilisation have learned from the white 
to keep negro slaves for house and field labour; but these slave 
recelve from their Indian masters more Christian treatment tha 
among the Christian whites. The traveller may seek in vain for any 
other difference between master and servant than such as Natur 
has made in the physical characteristics of the races; and the negr 
is regarded as a companion and helper, to whom thanks and kindnes 
are due when he exerts himself for the welfare of the household 
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These pictures of content and domestic peace must not, how- 
ever, be sought for too near the settlements of the whites, and also 
not at the time when the government of the United States sends its 
annual payment for the lands sold and ceded to them by the 
Indians; and when cruel speculators find means to get the greater 
at of the treasure, just received, back again into the hands of the 
whites. 


| The most efficient means for this miserable purpose is of course 
‘*fire-water.’’ A small quantity of this poison is enough to rob the 
Indian of his reason; and when one of them has in the madness of 
intoxication parted with what he has become possessed of but an 
hour before, and which might have helped him to a comfortable exist- 
ence in future, the speculator, having ascertained that there is no 
more money to be got out of him, drives him without mercy from 
his door. 


On the 15th of July 1858, the expedition under Lieutenant 
Whipple left the camp at Fort Smith, and in accordance with the 
previously arranged plan, crossed the river Poteau, which was easily 
done as the garrison boat could be used. Once on the other side, 
there was nothing for the long train of waggons to do, but to follow 
the road along the marshy bottomlands on the sharp angle formed 
by the Arkansas and Poteau. The surveyors had to pursue their 
labours in this crooked route, on which it was not possible to describe 
a long straight line, since the thick growth of canes, which had 
taken the place of underwood beneath the high cottonwood trees 
and sycamores, did not admit of any considerable deviations from 
the path we were following. After a few miles, the road began to 
rise, and Indian farms glimmered occasionally between the impene- 
trable masses of forest. The old road, in laying out which the 
endeavour had been to avoid the more considerable obstacles, and 
take advantage of every little opening in the woods, was not in a 
state to admit of rapid progress with the waggons. Roots of trees 
and decaying trunks every moment arrested the procession, and since 
the thick shake of the overhanging boughs had prevented the drying 
of the ground, the last of the twelve waggons (each drawn by six 
mules) had to be literally drawn out of the mud, as if from a morass. 
Scarcely had we reached the higher ground on which the waggons 
could roll easily along, and the beasts of burden obtain a firmer 
footing, than the oppressive heat was varied by a tremendous storm, 
by which the whole cavalcade was thrown into disorder. There was 
a clearing near a large plantation! not far off; and after the waggons 
had been with some confusion drawn thither, we all hastened to 
get the mules unloaded and unsaddled, so as to allow them to run 
freely in a herd, and then everybody endeavoured to find the best 
protection he could for himself. Considering that this was our first 


13Camp 1. The first camp was at Ring’s Plantation, east of present Spiro. 
See footnote 19, Whipple, p. 247. 
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day of march, and that our party was as yet scarcely organised, it 
will not appear surprising that it presented at this moment a some- 
what dolorous and at the same time comic aspect. The high spirits 
of most of us had gone down, in some cases very low indeed, and 
one or two tender youths had taken refuge under the waggons, 
and were shutting their eyes from the glare of the lightning; others — 
who liked to display their hardihood, as well as the really hardy 
workmen, lay down wrapped in their blankets on the grass; but 
it might be observed that while the workmen soon fell asleep, the 
gentlemen had to stuff their blankets in their mouths to keep their 
teeth from chattering with cold, occasioned by the thorough wet- 
ting they had got. The most cautious and prudent of the party set 
about putting up a tent, and after many a vain attempt had just 
succeeded nicely in the unaccustomed work, when the sky cleared 
up, and the sun looked laughingly out upon the drenched and 
deplorable figures.14 


Some of the most practical of the party had nevertheless found 
means to shelter themselves pretty successfully, by spreading the 
blankets over the bent boughs of a shrub, and then digging with 
their knives a canal round it; while their saddles placed in an in- 
verted position formed a sort of chair, on which their weapons and 
their persons remained high and dry under their dripping canopy; 
the rain running off through the channel they had dug for it, and 
the hunched up occupant of the bower pursuing his meditations on 
the beauties of nature undisturbed. 


In the meantime the black clouds had covered the whole 
horizon, and enveloped the entire landscape in gloom; the lightning, 
flash after flash gleaming from all points of the compass—drawing 
dazzling zigzag lines, and lighting up the dark masses of the woods 
with a peculiar magic splendour. The storm violently shook the 
tops of the highest trees, as if in rage at not being able to find an 
entrance beneath their dense canopy—heavy claps of thunder 
succeeded each other with only intervals of a second or two, suffi- 
cient to enable us to hear the roar of the distant storm, the down- 
ward rush of the rain, or the fall of the decayed trunks of trees. 
Just as the tempest had reached its climax, a glare of lightning, ae- 
companied by a deafening burst of thunder, struck the extreme 
summit of a mighty hickory tree—a crash followed, and the tree 
was cleft from the top to the root. 


The frightened herd of mules, which had been crowding 
anxiously together, now dispersed grazing in all directions, our 
camp fires began to crackle and blaze, and every one looked out for 
the driest and most comfortable spot he could find, in which to 
pass the night, and gain new strength for the morning’s march. 


14 Whipple records the events of the same storm, ibid., p. 247. 
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At the distance of about a mile from the river a road runs 
through the valley of the Arkansas, as far as the Choctaw Nation 
Agency, about fourteen miles from Fort Smith.15 The paths which 
occasionally cross it are only those made by the Indians, with one 
exception, namely, that of a bye road which strikes off five miles 
before you get to the Agency, and runs to Fort Koffee [sic] on the 
Arkansas, and thence again in a straight line to the Agency, after re- 
joining the main road, which here crosses a broad prairie. The 
bye road leads entirely through the forest, which here assumes 
‘quite a different character, consisting wholly of dwarf oaks, and 
the underwood being replaced by luxuriant grass and flowers. 
Northward from the road a solitary hill of conglomerate rises a 
hundred and fifty feet from its base; it is but scantily wooded, and 
affords from its summit a fine prospect over the valley of the 
Arkansas, to where, near Van Buren, the horizon is bounded by 
mountains. 


The most noxious and poisonous animals of the whole region 
seem, however, to have made this hill their headquarters. Just as 
you reach the top you find, perhaps, the copper-head snake, rolled 
up into a ball, but stretching his head towards you, darting his 
tongue out, and seeming to measure the distance between him and 
the foreign disturber of his peace, while preparing for a spring. 
If you happen to roll away a stone from the place where it has been 
lying, you are sure to find a whole nest of scorpions beneath it, 
the largest about three inches long and the smallest scarcely per- 
ceptible, but raising their tails, armed with poisonous stings, in the 
most hostile manner. As this is not quite pleasant company, you 
make but a short stay on this hill, and a short time after you have 
left it, at a sudden turn of the road you see old Fort Koffee lying’® 
before you. This little fortress was erected thirty years ago, as a 
defence against the Indians, and named after its founder, the 
American general Koffee.” It is beautifully situated on a hill 
about eighty feet high, that rises abruptly from the waters of the 
Arkansas, and on the landside slopes gently down; and the white 
building gleams out pleasantly from the dark cedars. After the 


15 Camp 2 was established July 19 near the Choctaw Agency, a location later 
known as Skullyville, and after the Civil War as Oak Lodge, about a mile and a 
half east of present Spiro. For its history, see William B. Morrison, “The Saga of 
Skullyville,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (June, 1938), p. 234. 

16 Fort Coffee was located at “Swallow Rock” on the Arkansas River. On April 
22, 1834 work was started on the post and it was occupied by the 7th Infantry on 
June 16, 1834. It was abandoned in November 1838. 

17 General John Coffee, a personal friend of General Andrew Jackson, com- 
manded the Middle Tennessee Mounted Rifle Brigade, Tennessee Volunteers, in the 
Creek War of 1813. He served with General Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815. As President, Andrew Jackson appointed General John Coffee 
and Major John H. Eaton U. S. Commissioners who made the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek on September 27, 1830, which provided for the removal of the Choc- 
taws from Mississippi to the Indian Territory. 
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building of Fort Smith, however, Fort Koffee lost its garrison, and 
was, twelve years ago, transformed into a missionary!® school house, 
and the buildings erected for a warlike purpose have since then 
been turned to account for peaceful ends. Well cultivated fields 
of maize and wheat lie close round the gardens, in which negro 
slaves are sometimes diligently at work and sometimes loitering 
leisurely about; while groups of darkcoloured children at play 
peep out curiously with their black eyes at the passing wanderer. 
The school is supported by the American government, and under 
the guidance of a married Methodist preacher.!® On an average 
about fifty of the young Choctaws are receiving their education 
here, and a similar institution for girls’? was a few years ago es- 
tablished nearer to the Agency, and is now apparently very pros- 
perous, and producing good fruit. The way from the Mission to the 
Agency leads along the side of a spacious prairie, sometimes cross- 
ing parts of the grassy plain, sometimes cutting off small tracts 
of light wood, and at last, when near the Agency, turning into the 
deep forest, when after proceeding for a short distance you come 
again upon fields of maize and wheat, the log-houses, surrounded 
by flourishing young fruit trees, which announce the commence- 
ment of the rising Indian town”! 


The town itself consists of a kind of broad street, formed of 
log-houses and gardens, and does not differ much in appearance 
from many other thriving villages; Indians, Negroes, and Euro- 
peans are seen moving about—-domestic animals of all sorts enliven 
the farmyards, gardens, and streets; the sound of the threshing 
machine is heard, and the regular fall of the smith’s hammer upon 
the anvil, and in general there is an appearance of lively industry 


18 The abandoned buildings at Fort Coffee were repaired and, in time other 
new buildings were erected, for the establishment of Fort Coffee Academy for Choc- 
taw boys, by appropriations provided by the Choctaw General Council in 1842. The 
Academy was operated under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was first opened for students on January 9, 1844.—“Life Among the Chociaws a 
The Canis: of a Gti i XXXI, No. 3 (Spring, 1953), pp. 102-07 illus: 
trated by a sketch of “Fort Koffee” school by H. B. Moéllh igi 4 i 
Whipple Callen, Gu y ausen (original sketch in 

19The Reverend William H. Goode was appointed Superinten 
Coffee Academy; the Reverend Henry C. Benson uted as sane ae aN 

20 This school for Choctaw girls in charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was established by the Choctaw General Council in November, 1842. The school 
was named New Hope Academy, and with the completion of the first buildings was 
first opened to students in the fall of 1845. It was located a mile east of the Choc- 
ae ae at a ee epine! and pa ss miles from Fort Coffee—Carolyn 

omas Foreman, “New Hope Seminary,” e Chroni ‘laho: 

an 2 (Antumn, 191, ee ee ry cles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, 

e postoffice here, established June 26, 1833, was named “Cho u 
though the village was best known in the Choctaw Nation as Skullyiilee Then 
of the name Skullyville is from the Choctaw word iskvli, “a small coin,” plus the 
suffix ville (French), “town” or “city,” alluding to the annuity payments to the 
Choctaws made at the Agency, under Choctaw treaty provisions with the U. S 
Government. al 
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about the place, called by the Indians Hei-to-to-wee [2], but by 


the American population Sculleville [Skullyville] or simply the 
** Agency.’’ 


In order to protect the Indians from the oppressions of the 
whites, and transact their affairs with the government of the 
United States, as well as to maintain the interests of the whites 
among their red-skinned brethren, agents have been placed among 
the various tribes, and have generally become the founders of 
a settlement. Not only Indians, but whites also, are willing to settle 
in their neighbourhood; the latter of course with a view to gain, 
and to being always at hand with goods for barter. In this manner 
arose the town of Sculleville [Skullyville.] The Agency, with the 
buildings necessary for cattle-breeding and agricultural furposes, 
les on a little stream, or rather spring, which gushes out from the 
rock, and increasing with every step, hastens towards the Ar- 
kansas, between which river and the Poteau the Agency is equi- 
distant. 


A smith’s forge and storehouses soon made their appearance, 
and before long well managed farms, surrrounded by beautiful 
orchards and corn-fields, and the Agency became the rendezvous 
of all the industrial population of the country as well as of the 
vagabond Indian. The want of an inn was soon felt; for the In- 
dians both men and women were now often unaccustomed to sleep- 
ing on the ground in the open air, and a small boarding-house helped 
to render the little town complete; and there may sometimes be 
seen alighting at it Choctaw gentlemen and their families who 
have been to visit their daughters at school. 


Although the Indian population is of course accustomed to 
intercourse with whites, the appearance of our expedition, with its 
military escort, attracted a great deal of attention, especially as we 
proceeded to pitch our camp near Sculleville, evidently with the 
intention of making a stay of some days. It happened, also, that 
a council of Choctaw chiefs was being held at the same time, so 
that it was no wonder if people flocked to the spot from far and 
near, and that the town assumed its gayest aspect. Men and women 
all appeared in their best clothes, which, though cut in the Euro- 
pean fashion, exhibited glaring contrasts of bright colours and 
many fantastic and most untasteful decorations. The camp was 
the great point of attraction, and as I had set up a kind of studio 
in my tent, many of the Indians came crowding that way, evidently 
speculating on the chance of having their portraits taken in their 
splendid full dress. Arrangements for running matches, shooting 
matches, horse races, dances, and especially for grand games of 
ball playing, which are peculiar in their kind, came off with great 
eelerity; wonderful things were to be done in these few days; 
and certainly a traveller may esteem himself fortunate who ar- 
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rives at Sculleville at the time of a great public meeting of the 
Choctaws, for he may then learn in a short time, from his own 
observations of this interesting people, more than he could gather 
by mere inquiry less satisfactorily in a much longer period. | 


Christianity has found its way to these people, but still many 
of them remain attached to the faith of their fathers, which prom- 
ises them the continued existence of their souls after death, and is 
in its main points nearly the same as that of the Northern Indian 
races. 

At the western end of Sculleville lies a small warehouse 
(with a somewhat raised corridor), which is the rostrum of the 


Choctaw orator, and the open sky the ceiling of his hall. | 


On a magnificent summer evening, the whole masculine popu- | 
lation of Sculleville was assembled before his rostrum, and of, 
the camp of Lieutenant Whipple very few were wanting. The, 
Indians had mostly brought their wives with them, but the. 
ladies were too modest to approach the Council, and remained | 
at a distance; for although the wives of the Choctaws have now as- | 
sumed something like their rightful place, and are no longer ee | 
to their husbands, as among most uncivilized nations, they are | 
themselves reasonable enough to see that the interference of a 
single woman in political affairs would sometimes do more than 
the men of the whole tribe could make good again. It will probably 
be a long time before the emancipation of the sex is to be looked 
for amongst the Choctaws. 

The first orator*® who presented himself, though a great chief, 
was no painted and plumed warrior. He wore a cotton hunting- 
shirt of rather fantastic cut, a brown low-crowned hat shaded his | 
copper-coloured physiognomy, he looked dusty, as if from a long 
ride, and his horse, still saddled and bridled, stood a little way off. 


From his first word the most breathless stillness reigned, and | 
every one listened with profound attention, even those among his 
auditors who were entirely ignorant of the language in which he 
spoke. He had no time for preparation, but he knew what he 
wished to say; there were no theatrical gestures, or attempts to. 
excite the passions of his hearers, but merely a light movement of 
the hand occasionally accompanying the most emphatic words, 
which although uttered in deep guttural tones, were distinctly 
audible to the most distant of the assembly. He spoke with ease 
and freedom, and was interrupted neither by applause nor contra- 
diction; only a unanimous Haw!” followed on certain questions that 


2 Reference here is to Chief Cornelius McCurtain—See footnote 34, Whipple, 
p. 253. 

_ 23 This expressin is not pure Choctaw, and is evidently Mollhausen’s interpre: 
tation. The proper assent of a Choctaw audience to a speaker in old times was 
oe (ai, intensive prefix, and omeh! [well!], an exclamation usually used 

y men). 
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he asked, and when he had ended there was a short murmur of re- 
marks among his auditory, and then another orator took his place. 


The questions in discussion were, first, a proposal for running 
the railroad across a part of the Choctaw Land, to which it is 
probable that the circumstance of our party being encamped on 
the spot had given rise; and, secondly, a change in the form of 
government, as it had been proposed that the power now distrib- 
uted among several chiefs should be delegated to one.234 


The judicial business is conducted in the same manner; and the 
Choctaws are strict and inflexible in the administration of justice. 
The punishment of death is sometimes inflicted, in which ease the 
delinquent is seated opposite his judge, cross-legged on the same 
blanket, and when he is condemned receives his death by a bullet on 
the spot.?8» 


The sitting on the present occasion was prolonged to a late 
hour of the night, one speaker following another without any 
interruption, and the same attention being paid to the last as to 
the first; even those who did not understand a word were not tired, 
and the effect of mere tone and gesture upon them was such, that 
an American exclaimed, ‘“‘I used to think English was the finest 
language in the world, but now I doubt whether Choctaw does 
not equal it.”’ 


On the following morning’ our party was again dispersing 
in small groups about the dark forest paths, for as the expedition 
was now complete in its numbers, it was intended that it should be 
soon again in motion, in order to approach the great prairies 


23a The contemplated change in the number of chiefs mentioned here was later 
provided in a new constitution for the Choctaw Nation, adopted in a Choctaw con- 
vention meeting at Skullyville, January, 1857. This “Skullyville Constitution” dele- 
gated the executive power formerly held by three elected chiefs to one titled “Gov- 
ernor of the Choctaw Nation.” This title of “Governor” was changed to “Principal 
Chief” in a constitution adopted at Doaksyille in 1860; this law was in force until 
the close of the Choctaw government when Oklahoma became a state in 1907. How- 
ever, the Choctaw executive was addressed in conversation “Governor” as a courtesy 
title, during the period; the title “Governor” is also found in newspaper accounts 
referring to the, Choctaw “Principal Chief.” 

23b The description of the death penalty given here was unusual, if not unknown, 
among the Choctaws. One accused of crime was tried before a regularly organized 
court of the Choctaw Nation. If condemned to suffer penalty of death, he was al- 
lowed to go free but, under the code of honor, the condemned Choctaw returned on 
the day set for his execution which was usually shooting by a light-horseman or 
special officer appointed by the court. — 

24On July 26 the party left Skullyville and moved ten miles west to Camp 3. 
Camp 4 was an additional five miles to the west. Near Camp 4 Méllhausen identi- 
fied some new species of fish. See footnote 24, Whipple, p. 250. 

Mule Creek, a branch of the San Bois in present Haskell County and western 
Le Flore County, was named thus because of the wild chase by horsemen of the 
party after a beautiful dun colored mule lost by Lieut. Jones at Camp 3. Stanley, 
op. cit., p. 260, describes the incident. 
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by easy marches, and so, while accustoming the men and animals 
to their work, to keep their strength undiminished for the privations 
they must expect in the immense and often arid steppes through 
which they would have to travel. The further you go from the Po- 
teau, and the nearer you approach the Sans-bois Creek, the lighter 
become the woods, and the more frequent the pleasant green 
prairies; here and there occur ranges of hills, in the neighbourhood 
of which the country loses its fertility ; the sandstone lies near the sur- 
face, the upper ridge of the mountains consisting of strata of sand- 
stone lying from south-east to north-west. In the woods some cedars 
are to be found, but chiefly oaks in such amazing variety, that it 
would not be difficult to collect from five and twenty to thirty dif- 
ferent species. 


The country is rich in springs and streams flowing towards 
the Sans-bois, which, proceeding from the south-west, pours itself 
into the Arkansas some miles below the mouth of the Arcadian 
[Canadian]. These waters are good for drinking, and swarm with 
fish, the majority of which belong to the various species of 
Pomotis.”® 


Near the Sans-bois mountains the road winds between a chain 
of rocky hills, where a heavy train can make way but very 
slowly, and whoever is in possession of a good mule, tired of the 
creaking of the waggons and the perpetual cries of the mule 
drivers, is fain to seek a path for himself, even at the risk of 
losing his way, especially as the risk is not great, the woods being 
light, and the meadows that so frequently interrupt them afford- 
ing the traveller such a wide prospect that it is not difficult to 
find the track of the waggons again, should he lose it. 


25“The General Report upon the Zoology of the Several Pacific Railroad 
Routes” published in Vol. X (Washington, 1859), Reports of Explorations and Sur- 
veys, op. cit., attest the boundless energy and keen interest of H. B. Méllhausen in 
collecting many zoological specimens, chiefly fishes and birds, while on the Whipple 
Expedition. This remarkable man must have fished in all the streams along the 
way in Oklahoma, beginning on Sugar Loaf Creek, then on the headwaters of the 
San Bois and its tributaries, on the tributaries of the Canadian, Coal Creek west of 
present McAlester, and on west including a small stream near Rock Mary. He is 
cited as the collector of many different kinds of fish found in Oklahoma by the 
noted naturalist, Charles Girard, M.D., in his report on “Fishes” (400 pages, many 
engravings) published in Vol. X, ibid. The minnow-like fish (Bryttus humilis) 
caught by Molihausen near Rock Mary is here described (ibid., pp. 21-22) and illus- 
trated by a “size of life” engraving (Plate VII, Fig. 9), while another engraving 
(Plate VI, Fig. 13) shows a different kind of the same species caught by Moll- 
hausen on Sugar Loaf Creek. The “Report on Birds” by Dr. C. B. Kennerly, 
physician and naturalist on the Whipple Expedition, published as Part IV, No. 3, 
Vol. X, ibid., lists Méllhausen as a collector of more than sixty different kinds of 
birds, most of them found in the autumn west of Oklahoma, but including a para- 
keet (p. 21) and a yellow-crowned heron (p. 33) from near Fort Smith, besides a 
green heron (p. 33) found on “Sans Bois Creek, Choctaw country.” 
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In these little solitary excursions, the wanderer, besides 
coming from time to time upon an Indian farm, where ‘he has a 
good chance of obtaining rural productions at a small price, and 
meeting with little adventures, has often the good fortune to fall 
in with various scientific treasures ; such, for instance, as the most 
beautiful specimens of fossil ferns, in the beds of small streams, 
upon inclinations of beds of coal visible on their banks, or upon 
new kinds of cactus? which seem to announce the approach to 
the Flora of Texas. 


On the north side it is easy to ride up almost all the hills, 
but they are very abrupt and precipitous on the south, so that 
great care is required to descend these steep rocky declivities 
without coming into much closer contact with the stones upon 
them than is desirable. But presently from this declivity you 
obtain such a wonderful view, that you are continually tempted 
to repeat the not very safe descent, by climbing the hills at various 
points. When you reach the rather higher plateau which, on ac- 
eount of a few crippled pines, has received the name of Pine 
Grove,?7 such a landscape is opened to the view, that any one must 
indeed be dull and insensible who can contemplate it without not 
merely surprise but emotion. 


The whole country of the Choctaws lies there unrolled before 
your eyes, and looking to the east whence you have come, you 
see for the last time the Sugar Loaf mountain on the borders of 
the State of Arkansas, and a low chain, scarcely distinguishable 
in the horizon, passes behind the dark masses of the Cavaneau, 
which are met by the mountains of Sans-bois, the highest points 
of which, due south from Pine Grove, gradually sink towards 
the west, and lose themselves in the flat country. 


The great valley, lying thus like a picture framed in by blue 
mountains, is by no means a level surface varied only by the 
distribution of forest and prairie, although that will often compose 
a scene of great beauty, but hills and even mountains lie scattered 
about it in all directions, and the green prairies and dark woods 
are intersected by streams and rivulets, the windings of which are 
traceable through the meadows by the bushes on their banks, 
and through the forest by the deeper green of the trees. 


The traveller is tempted to linger long at this point, for he is 
now on the frontier of a rich and beautiful country, and will 
soon find himself in one where his eye will search vainly round the 
horizon for some spot on which it can rest with pleasure. He bids 


26 There are twenty-four exquisite, original drawings and paintings of cacti by 
H. B. Méllhausen, in the Whipple Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society, ref. fn. 
5, supra. 

27 Pine Grove or Piney Grove was a steep hill about one mile from Camp 5. 
Whipple also describes it in detail; Foreman, Pathfinder, pp. 39-40. 
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farewell to the paradise, cuts his name on a crippled oak on the 
rocky declivity, casts a long lingering glance at the Sugar Loaf 
now veiled in mist, and then looks about cautiously for the best 
place to scramble down, leading his mule behind him. When he 
gets to the bottom he turns his face westward, the woods become 
lighter, and he soon finds himself on the edge of the prairie, at 
whose western extremity among some trees he hopes to find his 
companions with their tents already pitched.”® 


Some of the larger of the prairies, which lie apart from others, 
are often made the place of rendezvous for thousands of Indians, 
who come together to carry on their ancient games, which are 
coeval with the existence of their tribes, and which will only be 
forgotten when they perish. No matter how far they may have 
advanced in civilization, the Indian gentleman educated in the 
Hastern States is as ready as the still wild hunter of the same tribe 
to throw aside all the troublesome restraints of clothing, and 
painted from head to foot in the fashion of the ‘‘good old times,’’ 
to enter the lists with unrestrained eagerness for a grand national 
game of ball. 


As soon as the Pine Grove and the principal heights of the 
Sans-bois mountains are left behind, the character of the country 
becomes entirely changed, and only in the bottom lands, or on the 
banks of small streams, are strips of forest to be seen, and small 
clumps of trees scattered here and there over the rolling prairie, 
as the Americans call it. Hitherto you have been travelling through 
woods interspersed with prairies, now there lie before you prairies 
varied by occasional patches of wood.” 


When you come within a few miles of the Sans-bois creek, 
however, you see signs of a more vigorous vegetation: you come 
upon fences, corn fields, and herds of cattle, and frequently catch 
a glimpse through the trees of a log-house. If you follow the road 
into the forest that forms the broad border of the Sans-bois, you 
will hear, at almost every hour of the day, the strokes of a smith’s 
hammer falling briskly and regularly on the glowing iron and the 
anvil beneath it, as long as the industrious cheerful smith is able 
to wield it. 


Following the sounds of the forge, you find your way through 
herds of sleek well fed cows and oxen, who are reposing comfort- 
ably across your path, and are not at all inclined to allow them- 
selves to be disturbed in the very pleasant occupation of chewing 
the cud; you come soon to a clearing, and to the paling of a farm- 
yard, in the middle of which rises a rough but well-built log house 
some Indian children are wallowing about before the door, and 


28 Camp 5, July 29th. 
29 Camps 6 and 7. 
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a haughty-looking cock is observing their proceedings, while his 
own large polygamous family is picking up a living about the yard; 
a cleanly dressed Indian woman is following her domestic occu- 
pations, her dark earnest eyes continually turning to her youngest 
darling, rolling there in the grass, some large dogs are stretched 
out in the shade of a tree, and would enjoy completely the sweets 
of idleness, were it not for the trouble of snapping occasionally at 
a tiresome fly. But unweariedly the mighty hammer continues its 
strokes, so that the little smithy trembles again, and the bellows 
draw long deep breaths. 


Somehow the alarm that has been sounded finds its way into 
the smithy; bellows and hammer stop, and a sooty Indian?’ ad- 
vances to the door,—and extending his hand with a friendly 
“‘How do you do?’ invites the stranger to enter his abode, while 
his assistant, a blue black negro, leaves the fire to take care of itself 
to welcome the unexpected visit from a white man. In the meantime 
the train has come up; visitors make their appearance one after 
another at the little farm, and begin to look about them for 
eggs, milk, butter, chickens, and such like dainties, for which they 
gladly pay high prices, and the eyes of the Indian woman sparkle 
at the sight of cash, for already in her mind’s eye she sees the 
pretty stuffs and gay ribbands which this unlooked-for windfall 
will enable her to procure. The Indian smith sells the travellers 
some head of cattle, a waggon-load of maize, and is even induced 
without much difficulty to accompany the expedition as guide, 
as far as Gaines Creek, on the frontier between the lands of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. The conditions of the bargain are soon 
arranged; the smith washes the soot and ashes from his face, 
smooths his long black hair—his stout boys saddle him a horse— 
his wife hands him his coloured hunting shirt, his powder-horn, 
and shot-pouch—his rifle he takes himself, and after a brief fare- 
well to his family, and some instructions to the negro for the 
eight days of his absence, mounts his horse, proceeds to the head 
of the procession, and pursues his way without once looking round. 


Our bivouac®! for the first night of his guidance was to be on 
the banks of the Sans-bois River, which receives its waters from 
the mountains of that name, and flows for a considerable time 
in their vicinity, but it has another source in the angle farther 
west, where it is joined by the Gaines Creek* and the south arm 
of the Canadian. Flowing then directly towards the east, it con- 
tinues small up to the great turn, where it is jomed by the waters 
of Cooper’s Creek,?* a stream rising near the Canadian, and 
carries them in a north-easterly direction to the Arkansas. Like 


30 Fraser, an Indian employed by Whipple as a guide (Frazer or Frazier), 
31 Camp 8, August Ist. The party has crossed the Sans Bois. 

82 Gaines Creek was first designated South Fork. 

83 Cooper Creek is present Beaver Creek. 
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all the rivers of that region, the Sans-bois is bordered by land as 
well adapted to the purposes of the farmer as land can be, its 
waters are clear and wholesome, flowing mostly over pebbles, and 
abounding to an extraordinary degree in fish. It is well worth 
while in the evening to throw in a line while you sit listening to 
the nocturnal life in the forest,—the loud flapping of the wings of 
the wild turkey, as he flutters from bough to bough, seeking 
his house for the night on the top of some lofty tree, while the 
white heron announces his presence by his hoarse ery, and the 
owl utters his hollow shriek. I was busy drawing fish after fish 
to the bank, but a rustling sound in the bushes near me made 
me snatch my rifle, which I had laying ready, though only to lay 
it down again and feel rather ashamed of myself, for I had been 
alarmed by no more formidable animal than a drake. There is 
not really the slightest cause for alarm, for the Wild Comanche 
is still far off, and the call of the sentinel from the camp is dis- 
tincty audible,— and what a glorious enjoyment there is in this 
solitude! 


In short marches our procession drew near the sources of 
the Sans-bois, but the almost vertical rays of the burning August 
sun made travelling in the middle of the day very exhausting; 
by the afternoon every one was longing intensely for shade and 
cold water, so that we generally made it a rule to get our creaking 
train of waggons in motion soon after sunrise, in order to get as 
much of the day’s march done in the early hours as we could. 
The sandy Canadian River, flowing ten miles to the northward 
of our route, had not yet been touched upon, and it was therefore 
agreed among some members of our party to make an excursion 
to it, if possible at the spot where the Northfork and Southfork 
fall into it nearly opposite one another. A day on which our party 
was to make a halt was fixed on for the purpose.*4 


As soon as we were within two days’ journey of Gaines Creek, 
we pitched our camp,® with rather more care than usual, in a 
most lovely little valley, on the borders of a murmuring brook 
and beneath the shade of lofty umbrageous trees; our while tents 
gleamed out prettily on the fresh green meadow gay with flowers 
which extended from our camp to the foot of the neighbouring 
wood-crowned hills. The mules, freed from their burdens, were 
grazing in herds, or rolling in the cool soft grass to cleanse their 
heated and dusty bodies. The human part of the company was lying 
scattered about in groups, talking cheerfully over the little oceur- 
rences of the day. All at once, however, it was perceived that Dr. 
Bigelow, the botanist of the expedition—a general favourite and 


34 Méllhausen and Dr. Bigelow made a side trip to the Canadian on August 3rd. 
35 Camp 9. This camp, near a stream called by Whipple “Santa Rita,” was near 
present Quinton in Pittsburg County. 
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by far the oldest of the party, was not fortheoming. The aged 
doctor was a pattern of gentleness and patience, always rejoic- 
Ing with those that rejoiced, never wanting where a hearty laugh 
or a good joke was to be heard, quite conscious of his own little 
eccentricities, and quite willing that others should amuse them- 
selves with them. He was not only a zealous botanist, but also 
an enthusiastic sportsman, though it must ‘be owned that his 
exertions in the latter department were not productive of as 
much profit as in the former, for he had never yet succeeded in 
bagging anything but a rattlesnake and an old hat. The snake, 
which had rolled itself up conveniently into a ball, he managed 
to hit after firing at it only seven times, and his bullet went through 
the hat in a triumphant manner, somebody having thrown it up- 
on the muzzle of his pistol. To his patients he was most kind and 
attentive, and of his mule, Billy, he made an absolute spoiled child. 


' The good old doctor was immediately missed, but there was no 
eause for any serious anxiety,—and while we were still discussing 
the matter this way and that, we heard a loud voice of the object 
of our anxiety, and immediately afterwards he emerged from the 
thicket driving Billy before him, and dragging an enormous snake 
behind. ‘‘Halloh, Dutchman,’’ he called out (that was the appella- 
tion he had thought proper to bestow on the German naturalist) 
—‘‘Halloh, Dutchman, here’s something for you,— a splendid 
specimen of a snake;’’ and with these words he threw into the 
eircle a gigantic rattlesnake of the species with lozenge shape 
marks, called Diamond rattlesnakes. It was seven feet long, four 
inches in diameter, and had wide open jaws, armed with a for- 
midable row of poisonous teeth; and since, though it was dead, 
it showed no trace of a wound, every one was curious to hear 
the account of the doctor’s ‘‘fight with the dragon.’’ 


After a ride of fifteen miles, through marshy lowlands, over 
gentle slopes adorned with luxuriant vegetation, across rocky 
ridges on the hard stone of which the ironshod hoofs of our mules 
sounded like hammers, and where little hares started from the low 
oak brushwood, our reconnoitring party reached the Canadian 
at the intended spot, namely, where the Northfork and Southfork 
join it.36- The broad sandy bed of the river showed only some 


36 The South Fork of the Canadian River shown on maps that included the 
Oklahoma region from 1822 to 1860 is the stream now known as Gaines Creek. The 
latter name was applied to the stream locally in the Choctaw Nation by 1850. Médll- 
hausen evidently mistook Longtown Creek for the Souin Fork of the Canadian which 
is farther west in present Pittsburg County, Longtown Creek emptying into the 
main Canadian opposite the North Fork of the Canadian near old North Fork Town, 
Creek Nation, vicinity of present Eufaula. On supposedly authentic maps of Okla- 
homa today, the main Canadian River is designated “South Fork of the Canadian” 
or “South Canadian.” Thus, the name “Canadian River” (i.e, main Canadian) has 
disappeared or is being lost even though early government reports and authentic 
historical volumes about Oklahoma refer to this noted river as the Canadian. 
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narrow shallow runnels of thick-looking water, but from the swift- 
ness with which they ran, it was easy to see that when the water 
was high this innocent-looking river might assume a very wild 
aspect. The scene had a dreary desolate character, and though the 
banks were richly grown with cotton-wood and cedar, no agreeable 
effect was produced. Trunks of trees, blackened by the effects of 
the water and of time, lay uprooted and half covered with sand 
upon the banks, their withered ghostly-looking branches and roots 
sticking out; here sat the white heron motionless and as if petri- 
fied, there the grey bittern; and the vulture wheeled slowly above 
the almost dry bed of the stream. 


We were all glad to get away from a place that had so little 
attraction in it; but the sun set when we were still five miles 
from the camp and Fraser urged us to hasten our return, though 
we would willingly have gone in pursuit of some of the wild 
turkeys that now made their appearance in masses, enlivening 
every wood, and flew, beating their wings, to the high trees 
where they sought their nightly rest. There was still a rocky 
chain to be crossed, the twilight was passing rapidly into darkness, 
and when we did occasionally see the starry heavens through the 
openings in the thick foliage, they only served to dazzle us and 
make the dark shades appear still blacker. 


The Indian rode silently on, without slakening for a moment 
the pace of his horse, and we followed, one after another, quickly 
up the slopes, and still more quickly down into the ravines. No 
one wanted to be left behind, on we went rapidly in the darkness 
along a path that we should have traversed much more cautiously 
in the day time; and soon the watchfires of our camp, gleaming 
in the distance, informed us with what inexplicable exactness 
the Indian had hit the right direction through the pathless wil- 
derness. 


Gaines Creek®’ was reached at last, and the Indian smith®® re- 
turned to his forge, so we had to seek another guide. As long as 
we remained in the country of the Chickasaws, in which we found 
ourselves after crossing®*® Gaines Creek, there was no difficulty 
in finding the way; and there was also plenty of choice of camp- 


_ 37Camp 10, reached August 4, was on the east side of Gaines Creek, a few 
miles east of present Reams in Pittsburg County. 

38 Fraser, having heard of the illness of his child, was paid off and left the ex- 
pedition on August 5th. 

39 Gaines Creek was crossed August 5th and Camp 11 established three miles 
beyond at the home of Stephen Perry. (Gaines Creek, formerly called the “South 
Canadian,” was the eastern boundary of the Chickasaw District in this part of the 
Choctaw Nation, until the Treaty of 1855 under which the Chickasaws set up their 
own Nation with new boundary lines—Muriel H. Wright, “Organization of Counties 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 3 
[September, 1930], pp. 315-17, 319-20.) 
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ing places ;*° for running streams and gushing springs were spark- 
ling all over among the rich grass of this beautiful country, at 
least unless where the exuberant climbing plants and wild grapes 
had absorbed all the moisture and nourishment of the soil to 
themselves. In this district the Chickasaws and Choctaws live in 
a peaceable manner together; for the former, who were originally 
found more to the south, have come to an amicable agreement with 
the Choctaws concerning the possession of certain lands, so that 
it is now often difficult to distinguish one tribe from the other. 
Their territory extends as far as the Canadian, whilst the para- 
disaical tract between the Cariadian and the Arkansas is occupied 
by the Creeks or Mus-ko-gees. It is as yet but thinly settled; but 
well-managed prosperous farms are rising under the hands of the 
Indians, and the inexhaustible fertility of the soil repays the 
smallest labour with a superabundant harvest. 


Not only competence, but even wealth, is to be found among 
these agricultural tribes; and where but a short time since the 
painted warrior was endeavouring to express his vague thoughts 
and wild fancies by hieroglyphical pictures drawn on a tanned 
buffalo hide, you may now see the civilised Indian, reading a 
newspaper printed in his mother tongue, and an Indian mistress 
directing the work of her negro slaves—who certainly enjoy milder 
treatment than she did herself when she was the slave of her lord 
and master in his savage days. 


Our passage over Coal Creek?! was happily effected, and coals 
for our field smithy obtained; and since the land stretching out 
to the west appeared, with few interruptions, very flat, the chains 
of our surveyors were unpacked, and a viameter fixed to the wheel 
of a small light waggon. The road was smooth, and leading mostly 
through prairies, brought us nearer and nearer to the Canadian; 
und after a few marches, we arrived at the first settlement of the 
Shawnee Indians, which bears the name of Shawnee Village, 
hough there is.in reality no village at all, but only some thriving 
‘arms of agricultural Indians, lying somewhat closer together 
han usual, which has probably given occasion to the name, as a 
imilar circumstance has procured for a settlement further on, the 


ippellation of Shawnee Town.** 


40 Camp 12 was near present McAlester and Camp 13 was near Haywood. 

41 Camp 14 was on Coal Creek, near present Stuart. 

42 An old house, known locally as “White Chimney,” and other evidences of an 
Id settlement located about a mile south of U. S. Highway No. 270, about two 
nd a half miles southwest of Cabaniss in Pittsburg County is probably this Shawnee 
iz 
ee The Shawnee Town location is on the south side of the Canadian River in 
lughes County, about three miles north of Allen. Traces of this old settlement and 


Id graves mark this site. 
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Searcely was the arrival of the white party made known, than | 
friendly Indians came trooping on horseback and on foot into our | 
camp, bringing with them large quantities of maize, sweet melons, 
most refreshing water melons and juicy peaches for sale. Such 
visitors were of course exceedingly welcome, more especially as_ 
the deportment both of men and women was remarkably orderly © 
and modest, and they moved about in their cleanly European 
costume with as much ease and decorum as if they had worn it 
from their birth. 


The regularly featured faces of the men were moreover adorned 
by a handsome moustache, of which, as of an ornament very rare 
for an American Indian, they were not a little proud. The women 
were all what might be called handsome, and the roses visible on 
their cheeks, despite the dark colour of their skins, spoke of health 
and cheerfulness. In pleasant quarters does the weary wanderer 
find himself, when, resting before the cottage of one of these 
hospitable Indians in the shade of the roughly made protecting 
corridor, refreshing himself with new milk and fresh bread, or 
gathering juicy peaches in their cottage gardens, or finding out 
the water melons hidden in their cool shady bowers. The few 
families settled in this district appear far more happy and con- 
tented than the larger portion of their tribe,44 who have proceeded 
northward to the Kansas and the Missouri, and have seen many 
of their number succomb to their cruel foes, small-pox and brandy. 


The time which the Shawnees can spare from their farms, 
they generally employ in hunting expeditions, passing by twos 
and threes into the territories of the Kiowas and the hostile 
Comanches, to pursue the shaggy bison and the beautifully marked 
antelope, and after months of absence to bring back their pack- 
horses laden with dried meat. Their fondness for the chase and 
for adventure made it easy for us to find among them a guide,‘ 
who undertook to conduct our expedition as far as the Old Fort 
Arbuckle, the present abode of the great Delaware, the Black 
Beaver. A little stunted-looking Indian, denominated John John- 
son,*® mounted upon an extremely swift and powerful horse, was 
engaged in the capacity of scout. He was a crafty hunter, and 
though he seemed to pursue his way without taking notice of any- 


44 These Shawnee settlements were begun by some of the Absentee Shawnee 
who came here from Texas and other southern locations about 1839. They were 
joined here by bands of the Shawnees from Kansas about 1846. 

45 A Shawnee named Wen-the-eh-beh was employed by Whipple at Camp 14. 

46 John Johnson, a Shawnee, kept a small store at Shawnee Town where he sold 
such staples as coffee and sugar, and some merchandise, including saddles. He had 
several fields of corn and other crops, and a good stock of cattle and horses, besides 
plenty of hogs, turkeys and chickens. His peach orchard was “magnificent, trees 
breaking under the burden of their fruit.” His dwelling was comfortably furnished, 


i i : : ; 3 
ae pura served on a table set with chinaware, knives and spoons.—W hipple, 
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thing, in reality nothing escaped the keen glance of his little 
sparkling eyes; he was very taciturn, but it was not so much be- 
cause he did not understand English, as that he chose to be sparing 
of his words. 


From Shawnee Village to Shawnee Town is a distance of twenty 
miles; the way lies near the Canadian River, and is entirely shaded 
by thick woods. Wild plums and wild cherries peep between the 
leaves, and an eatable kind of pear grows luxuriantly near the 
ground, whilst the wild vines wreath themselves round the loftiest 
trees, and ripen their grapes at their summits in the rays of the 
almost tropical sun. Between the two settlements on the north 
side of the Canadian, just at the mouth of ‘‘Little River,’’ which 
reaches it from the north-west, stands an old fortress called Fort 
Edwards ;** in which, for a long time, there has been no garrison, 
and whose barracks the Creek Indians have turned into barter- 
shops and stores, while cattle-breeding and agriculture are carried 
on, on a large scale in the neighbourhood. A little to the west, on 
the there high bank of the Canadian, stand still some wigwams or 
rather log-houses of Quappa [sic] Indians, who may boast of not 
having yet quitted the lands of their forefathers. But they have 
shrunk to a small band that cannot furnish above twenty-five 
warriors, and it would scarcely be supposed that they are all 
who are left of the once powerful tribe of the Arkansas, whose 
hunting grounds extended from the Canadian to the Mississippi, 
and who carried on sanguinary and successful warfare with the 
mighty Chickasaws. 


Our train of waggons had scarcely left the Canadian of Shaw- 
nee Town, to take a south-westerly direction towards Delaware 
Mount,‘8 than a number of small streams flowing towards the 
south-east had to be crossed. These were the sourees of the Boggy, 
which joins the Red River in Texas, and pours itself with it into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The banks of the Canadian form in this part 
the dividing watershed between the streams flowing towards the 
Mississippi on one side and the Gulf of Mexico on the other. 
Westward of the Delaware Mountains, the Topofkee Creek” brings 
its waters from the shores of the Washita, another tributary of 
the Red River, and carries them to the Canadian. Near the Dela- 


~ 47% This was Fort Holmes established in 1834 on the east side of Little River 
at its mouth, on the present site of Bilby in Hughes County. The post was named 
for Lieut. Theophilus Holmes, a Dragoon officer who later rose to ithe rank of 
Lieut. General in the Confederate States Army. A few miles southwest across 
Little River was a trading establishment operated by James Edwards, father-in-law 
of Jesse Chisholm. The store was often known as Fort Edwards. 

48 Delaware Mount is in northern Pontotoc County.—Foreman, Pathfinder, foot 
note 25, p. 54. 1 ae eS 

49 This is Clear Boggy, the principal source of which is the large spring near 
old Byrd’s Mill that is the water supply for the City of Ada. 

50 Present Sandy Creek, west of Ada. 
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ware Mountains the close woods come to an end, the rolling prairies: 
become more extensive, the river beds drier, and the seattered - 
groups of trees on their banks assume a lighter character. 


On the 17th of August, we had passed Topofkee Creek and Mus- 
tang Creek (tributaries of the Canadian), and were still fifteen 
miles from the abode of the Black Beaver, when we pitched our 
camp*! on the edge of a wood, where a spring, gushing out of a 
sandstone rock, offered us good cool water. The weary company, 
thickly covered with dust, lay about before their airy tents, and 
gazed at the evening sun, which now for the first time seemed 
to sink in the grass of the distant prairie, and shot its red beams up 
to the zenith, while in the east above a dark wood, up rose the 
moon and mingled her silver light with the burning rays. 


As soon as a streak of light in the east announced the coming 
day, every man was again on foot and hastening the preparations 
for departure, and the cool morning air encouraged us to work 
briskly at striking the tents and packing the waggons; though we 
did cast some longing glances towards the cook’s blazing fire— 
the boiling coffee and the brown toasted cakes, and the venison 
steaks hissing in the pan. 


The mules, who had been spending the night much to their 
satisfaction on the rich grass, were quite in a docile humour, and. 
quietly allowed the cold bit to be put upon their hot tongues, and 
themselves to be harnessed in long teams to the heavy waggons. 
Jonhson,®* the Indian, mounted on his little horse, placed him- 
self at the head of the procession of equestrians, cast one glance 
behind him, and then turned into the old scarcely recognisable 
road that led in a south-westerly direction. In this sunny and yet 
dewy morning, men and animals moved on cheerfully; even the 
heavy waggons seemed to bowl along easily on the smooth path, 
and the cattle that were drawing them appearing unconscious 
of their weight, amused themselves by looking out for tit-bits 
among the high grass, and cropping them as they went along. 


Until noon, a continual rising of the ground was perceptible, 
but a chain of hills cut off the prospect towards the west, and 
across these heights lay our road. From thence the eye could range 
over an immense extent of ground, again bounded in the remote 
distance by blue mountain masses. At the western end of this sea 
of grass, and scarcely yet distinguishable, lay the Old Fort Ar- 


51 Méllhausen and Whipple are not always traveling together in the same party 
and often camped at different locations. Whipple is now at least one day shead., 
Méllhausen’s camp for the 17th was in the area west of Ada, in Pontotoc County. 


52 : eer 
Caan ees employed by Whipple at Shawnee Town. He left the party at 
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buckle,®3 about which a few of the Delawares have settled, and 
besides their principal occupation, the chase, carry on a little cattle- 
_ breeding and agriculture. As we approached it, we saw some herds 
of cattle lying scattered among the high grass, or moving with 
slow steps along an old buffalo path that led to the desired shade. 
This sight inspired our now languid procession with fresh life and 
spirit, and we all desired ardently to salute the celebrated Black 
Beaver, not to mention rummaging about in his garden after re- 
freshing melons and peaches. 


Old Fort, or, as it is sometimes called, Camp Arbuckle, served 
but a very short time as a residence for a garrison, which was 
afterwards moved thirty miles southward to the new fort of the 
Same name.*4 The abandoned post was then given to a Delaware 
chief, named Si-ki-to-ma-ker (the Black Beaver), who had done the 
United States good service in the Mexican war as a hunter and 
guide.» The position was quite in accordance with his wishes; 
others of his race settled near him, and they now live very happily 
under the protection of the astute and experienced ‘‘Beaver.’’ 


The fort itself is such as one might expect to find in these 
wild regions, consisting of a number of log-houses built in a right 
angle at the edge of the forest, about a mile from the Canadian, 
which formerly served as barracks for soldiers; and there is also 
a separate court surrounded by a high palisade, that is intended 
as a place of refuge for cattle in case of an attack. Several Dela- 
ware families have now taken possession of the abandoned bar- 
racks, and are continuing the cultivation of the rice fields laid out 
by the former garrison. Domestic animals of all kinds increase 
here without any care, and the thievish Pawnee or Comanche, 
who should venture to meddle with any of the Delaware posses- 
sions, might lay his account with having to a certainty, sooner or 
later, his scalp hanging out to dry in a peach tree before the door 
of the Black Beaver; for few as are these descendants of their 
great and powerful race, the blood and the spirit of their 
fathers is living in them still, and they are still a terror to their 
enemies, and faithful self-sacrificing companions to their friends. 


53 Camp Arbuckle was established in 1850 by Marcy a mile northwest of present 
Byars in McClain County. The next spring the garrison was removed and the 
establishment was occupied by the Delawares under Black Beaver.—George H. Shirk, 
“The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 

umn, 1949), p. 313. 
aan Fort Aen ten was located 7 miles west of present Davis——W. B. Morrison, 
“Fort Arbuckle”, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 1, (March, 1928), p. 26. 

55 Black Beaver, a famous Delaware Chief, was living at Beaverville, the name 
given the site of Camp Arbuckle—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Black Beaver”, The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1946), p. 267. 
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The Delaware Indians,®6 who do not now number more than 
800, inhabited originally, to the number of 15,000, the eastern” 
parts of the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Like the Shawnees, they were destined to be continually conquer- 
ing new hunting grounds, only that they might again resign them 
to the United State Government. Further and further west they 
were driven, and on every spot where they rested they had first to 
use their weapons in self-defence against powerful enemies, be- 
fore they turned them against the wild animals, so as to obtain 
food and clothing. 


Here, on the extreme frontier of civilisation on the borders of 
the boundless wilderness, the Delawares can gratify to their hearts’ 
content their love of adventure. They carry their hunting expe- 
ditions to the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, and sometmes do not 


return to their settlements for years together. The long chain of | 


the Rocky Mountains has scarcely a pass through which a troop” 
of these bold hunters has not made its way, nor a spring whose 
waters they have not tasted. The Delaware fights with the grey 
bear in California, and pursues the buffalo in the steppes of the 
Nebrasca [sic]; he follows the elk to the sources of the Yellowstone 


River, and throws the lasso over the maned head of the Mustang” 


in Texas; and it must be added that he does occasionally take a 
scalp when he can find an opportunity, from a hunter or an 
enemy’s race that he may meet with in the desert, or from the 
midst of a village that has kept insufficient watch. 


From the mode of life followed by these people, it is not sur- 
prising that very few men are usually to be found in their settle- 


ments, and travellers may therefore consider themselves fortunate — 


who are able to engage some of this race as scouts and hunters. 
Any at all remarkable feature of a country that a Delaware has 
seen but once in his life, he will recognise again years afterwards, 
let him approach it from what point he may, and tracts of country 
that he enters for the first time, he needs only to glance over, in 


order to declare with certainty in what direction water will be 
found. If the beasts of burden, so indispensable in this journey, — 


have strayed away during the night, and have been given up for 
lost by every one else, having left apparently no trace behind, 


or because hostile Indians make it dangerous to attempt it, the 
Delaware will not fail to find their track, and will follow them 


for days or even weeks together, and return at last with the 


fugitives. These are the qualities that make them so desirable for 
guides, and their services, upon which the very existence of a 


whole party of travellers often depends, can hardly be paid too 
highly. 


56 For a brief history of the Delaware tribe, see Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to 
the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), pp. 145-55. 
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Si-ki-to-ma-ker, the Black Beaver, and John Bushman,>’ his 
neighbour, are renowned as guides far and wide; and our expe- 
dition, in halting at Fort Arbuckle, had had it in view to use every 
means to induce one of them to accompany us in that capacity. 


As the foremost members of our Expedition crossed the 
spacious court, where several women and children were basking 
in the sun, and asked after the Black Beaver, they were shown 
into the smallest log-house, where, under a simple corridor, on a 
kind of rough wooden settle, an Indian sat cross-legged smoking 
his pipe, and awaiting his visitors in perfect tranquillity. He was 
a meagre-looking man of middle size, and his long black hair 
framed in a face that was clever, but which bore a melancholy 
expression of sickness and sorrow, though more than forty winters 
could not have passed over it. 


-The arrival of visitors did not seem at all to disturb him, and 
his easy and unembarrassed manner showed that he was quite 
accustomed to intercourse with the Whites. He spoke fluently 
English, French, and Spanish, and about eight separate Indian 
languages; and after the first salutations and expressions of wel- 
come, a tempting offer was made to him to induce him to ac- 
company us. For a moment the eyes of the Indian gleamed with 
their wonted fire, but they soon became clouded over again, and 
he answered: ‘‘Seven times have I seen the Pacific Ocean at various 
points; I have accompanied the Americans in three wars, and I have 
brought home more scalps from my hunting expeditions than one 
of you could lift. I should like to see the salt water for the eighth 
time; but I am sick—you offer me more money than has ever been 
offered to me before—but I am sick—I am not likely to want, for 
my negro can attend to the barter trade, and my relations will 
help him, but if I die, I should like to be buried by my own people.’’ 


No representation that we could make on the subject was 
of the least avail; the Indian remained steady to his resolution, 
which arose out of the idea that this journey would be the cause 


57 John Bushman, a Delaware, was employed by Whipple as a guide to replace 
Johnson. He had served as a guide on Captain R. B. Marcy’s Red River Expedi- 
tion in 1852. Marcy described him: “Our most excellent and indefatigable hunter, 
John Bushman ...., a man of eminently determinate and resolute character, with 
great powers of endurance, and a most acute and vigilant observer, accompanied by 
prominent organs of locality and sound judgment. These traits of character, with 
the abundant experience he has had upon the plains, make him one of the very best 
guides I have ever met with. He never sees a place once without instantly recog- 
nizing it on seeing it the second time, notwithstanding he may approach it from a 
different direction; and the very moment he takes a glance over a district of country 
he has never seen before, he will invariably point out the particular localities (if 
there are any such) where water can be found, when to others there seems to be 
nothing to indicate it.”—Randolph B. Marcy, Captain Fifth Infantry United States 
Army, Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana in the Year 1852, (Washington, 


1854), pp. 81-2. 
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of his death. Apparently, this notion had been put into his head by 
his wife, who, while playing with her only son a young black 
bear, frequently addressed to her husband remarks to us unintelli- 
gible. It wag evident that she did not wish him to go—probably 
foreseeing that if he once set out he would not very soon return. 


John Bushman, with his little son a beautiful squaw, paid us 
a visit in our camp; but it was only to declare how impossible it 
was for him at present to leave his land. Johnson, the Shawnee 
too, was now going back to his tribe; so that all that remained 
for us was to find our way for ourselves as we best might, from 
wood to wood and from water to water, through the desolate grassy 
wilderness already on fire in many places. 


It happened that by mere accident we met with an interpreter 


in the person of a little Mexican lad, who, it appeared, would at 
least be able to hold communication for us with any Indian tribes 
we might meet. Vincenti, or, in better Spanish, Vincente, was a 
handsome well grown Mexican boy, but with a very artful expres- 
sion of countenance; he had been for some years in the service of 
a Creek Indian of the name of Shiasem,°® who had rewarded him 
with the present of a horse and free permission to return to his 
native country. He was perfectly well acquainted with the lan- 


guage of the Comanches and Kaddos [sic] and if the present afforded 


him a welcome opportunity of going home, his knowledge of 
languages made him extremely welcome to the Expedition. 


Vincente, though he was but fourteen years old, had already 


seen many remarkable vicissitudes.5® Of his parents and the home 
of his infancy, he had but a confused recollection. He had lived in 
a house where friendly clothed people surrounded him, and they 
called him Vincente; near the house were trees with fruit, many 
cows and horses, he used to be able to talk with the people, and 
there were some of the words they used (Spanish words) which 
had not yet escaped his memory. At night he used to sleep wrapt 


in blankets by the side of his mother. On the last night that he 


passed in that home, he was awakened by a dreadful yell, and 


he heard the screams of his mother, but she had vanished from his — 
side, and the room was filled with wild painted men, who threw 


the furniture into the fire to make a blaze. One of the savages 


caught sight of little Vincente, then about four years old, and — 
snatched him up, but a call from without was answered by a loud 
howl from within, and they all rushed out of the house and got 


58 Jesse Chisholm. The odd orthography is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
Méllhausen is writing in German. See footnote 50, Whipple, p. 261. 

59 Here follows the best account of the kidnapping of this Mexican boy. Whipple 
states Vincente was the “son of Demencio of Parras.” Whipple employed Vincente 


as an interpreter for $25 a month. In later years the lad was often referred to as 


the adopted son of Chisholm. 
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upon their horses. There was confusion, and terror, and darkness. 
Vincente felt himself lifted up and placed before one of the riders, 
the flames at the same moment burst out of what had been his 
home, and by the light of the burning house he saw that a troop 
of Indians were furiously driving away a herd of cattle. 


They rode the whole night through, but in the morning made 
a short halt, and Vincente had a piece of dried meat and some 
water given him for breakfast. The journey was continued as fast 
as the cattle could be got forward and the little Mexican passed the 
day on the saddle before his captor, and the night under one 
blanket with him. They went on thus for many days, until they 
at last came to the village of the Indians, who, it appeared, were 
Comanches. Vincente was then stripped entirely naked, and given 
over to a dreadful looking woman, who placed him among a 
troop of Indian children, and from this school of savages the boy 
issued, wholly ruined for a tranquil civilised life. 


Eight or nine years passed in this way, and then he was made 
over in barter from his Comanche owner to Shiasem, who took him 
with him to the settlements and employed him in various kinds of 
light service. The bright quick understanding of the boy had 
enabled him soon to master as much knowledge as could be had 
among the Creeks, and his good-natured master was now willing to 
afford him this opportunity of making himself useful as an inter- 
preter, and-at the same time of inquiring after his relations in 
Mexico; but Vincente seemed to rejoice more at the chance of 
fallng in with his old tormentors, and being somehow revenged 
on them, than of treading again his native soil. That his Indian 
-educaton had been by no means thrown away upon him may be 
inferred from his reply when one of us asked him what he would 
do if the Comanches should catch him again. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he said, ‘‘I would greet them as dear old friends; I 
would win their confidence, and accompany them on their plunder- 
ing parties. But I would sleep with eyes and ears open, and on 
the first opportunity I could find I would poison some of them, 
or stab them in their sleep, and then ride away with their best 


horses.’’ 


The time of our sojourn at Fort Arbuckle passed very quickly ; 
some of us made excursions to the neighbouring Delawares, or to 
the Canadian River, which we were now to lose for awhile, though 
to meet with again beyond the Antelope Hills; others went about 
botanising upon its desolate willow-covered banks, or searched 
about its broad sandy bed for a place deep enough to bathe or fish 
in with small nets. Now that we were so near the Indian country 
it was not likely that our hunts would be very productive, and the 
only game we could find here were horned frogs, and little lizards 
with steel blue tails. Our people were now practised well in the 
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use of the rifle and revolver, an exercise in which little Vincente 
would gladly have spent every day from morning till night; he 
too was now fully armed, and soon showed himself one of the best — 
shots of the party, although he could not well use his rifle without 
a support. Amidst these occupations evening came on unperceived ; 
and then, when all was quiet, the astronomers set to work at their 
observations of the newly discovered comet,® but the rest of the 
company gathered round the Black Beaver, and endeavoured, by 
artfully contrived questions, to elicit from him some anecdotes of 
former days; and when he did begin to tell a story in his simple 
truthful manner, every one listened with the greatest attention. 


‘“‘What kind of hunting shall we find in the great plains?”’ 
asked one of them after a pause. ‘‘There’s many a creature that 
you can go after, wanders about those prairies,’’ answered the 
Black Beaver, ‘‘and especially there’s the buffalo, countless herds 
of them; but at this time of year you won’t often get an opportunity 
for a shot at them, as they are all going to the north. They find 
the sun here too warm for their shaggy hides, and by the time 
they are driven back by the snow storms in the autumn, you will 
have crossed the Rocky Mountains, and be in a country where no 
buffalo has ever grazed. They are shy of this mountain chain, 
and I never found, but in two places in the neighbourhood of 
passes, certain signs that the buffaloes have ventured through to 
the other side. You may find perhaps a grey old fellow of a bull 
here or there, but he will not be worth spurring your horse after,— 
his flesh would be tough, and you could at best only use his 
tongue.’’ 


Amidst such talk as this we wiled away the fine summer eve- 
nings at Camp Arbuckle; and we regretted more and more that 
we were not to have the benefit of the Black Beaver’s experience on 
our journey. 


On the 22nd of August, our Expedition left the fort, some of 
the least magnanimous of our party returning with the corn-dealers 
towards the east, and the rest turning their faces joyfully in the 
direction that the sun himself pointed out to them. The Black 
Beaver gave us the benefit of his escort for the first day, and 
brought us to a spot where, on close examination, the tracks of old 
waggon wheels were discovered. It was the path by which, years 
before this, some Delawares had led Captain Marcy. “Only go 
straight on along this road,’’ said the Beaver, as he left us, ‘‘and 
you will come to the Rio Grande.’’ Nobody but an Indian, cer- — 
tainly, would have thought of calling it a road, where the eye could 
distinguish nothing of the kind, and only the softest mocassims [sic] 


oe Whipple became very preoccupied with his astronomical observations in con- 
nection with this comet. It was first seen by the party on the evening of August 
21st, and was observed almost nightly for several weeks. 
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ei aited a slight ridge in the ground under the thick grass to be 
elt. 


We followed, however, in the direction to which he had 
pointed, and journeyed on in the neighbourhood of Walnut Creek; 
now over far-stretching grassy uplands, now through deep-wooded 
ravines; it was still the ‘‘rolling’’ prairie that we were travelling 
on, but the rolling waves had now become mighty billows, and 
the beds of rustling brooks had changed into deep chasms, at the 
brink of which we often had 1o stop and consider how we should 
get to the other side. Willows and oaks shaded the scantily flow- 
ing streams; the last kind of tree, especially, is widely diffused 
over the neighbouring chains of hills, though it is no longer so 
lofty and vigorous as when it drinks its nourishment from a cool 
fertile soil, but a low, gnarled trunk that struggles in vain to keep 
the burning sunbeams from drying up its juices. 


The wind, which was from the west, had been all day driving 
towards us clouds of smoke, which slowly floated before the breeze, 
or were more rapidly dispersed before a stronger gust. It was evi- 
dent that as far as we could see from north to south, the prairie 
was in flames, and the fire was driven rapidly by the increasing 
wind over the high grass towards the east. Under these circum- 
stances it was necessary to be exceedingly careful in our choice 
of a camping place for the night, and we thought we might count 
on being tolerably safe if we pitched our tents between two 
ravines not far from one another.®! These ravines were broad and 
deep, and their precipituos walls, down which poured several 
streams of water, were destitute of any vegetation that could offer 
nourishment to the flames; so that the westerly one might fairly 
be considered as a natural limit to the advance of the fiery tide. 


Our cattle were driven down into the one lying eastward, to 
withdraw them from the sight of the fire, and obviate the danger 
of the panic, terror, and wild fight called a Stampedo; and when 
they were safely disposed of, the greater part of our company 
betook themselves to the other side in order to watch the fire from 
the edge of the ravine, and extinguish in time any sparks that 
might be driven that way. 


Although these fires in the prairies frequently arise from 
accident, or the carelessness of traveling or hunting Indians, it 
does sometimes happen that they are intentionally kindled by the 
inhabitants of the steppes, who burn great tracts of the plains to 
favour the growth of young vigorous grass. From among the 
singed stubble, fine blades shoot up in a few days, and the whole 
surface is soon clothed again in bright green, and has the appear- 
ance of a well cultivated cornfield where the young corn is just 


61 Camp 22 was in the vicinity west of Wayne. 
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springing up; and then the Indians proceed thither with their 
herds of cattle, after they have first kindled a fire in another 
district. 


It is, nevertheless, a matter of no unfrequent occurrence that 
one of these intentionally kindled fires proves the destruction 
both of the cattle and of the Indians themselvs; for though any 
one can light the fire, at almost any part of the waving grassy 
plain, it is often beyond any human power to control it after it is 
lit, when a storm wind arises to drive it over the boundless sur- 
face. 


As we sat thus at the edge of the ravine calmly watching 
the whirling clouds of smoke, and the flames that were now just 
visible in the distance, or observing the movements of the terrified 
animals that were hurrying through the high grass and seeking 
shelter in the ravine, we were suddenly startled by a ery of fire 
from the camp. : 


The effect of such a cry upon minds already excited by the 
scene we had been witnessing may be imagined, for every one knew 
that not only the success of the expedition, but the lives of those 
concerned in it, were imperilled by such an accident. We all rushed 
down to the camp, where, through the carelessness of the cooks, 
the nearest grass had been set on fire, and under the influence of 
the violent wind, the flames were spreading terrifically. Fortu- 
nately, the accident had happened on the east side of the tents and 
waggons, so that the chief danger was blown away by the wind, 
while on the other side the prairie fire counteracted the current of 
air, and approached the camp but slowly. Our whole company 
now formed a close rank, and following the rapidly spreading 
fire, stifled the flames by a brisk application of blankets, sacks, 
and articles of wearing apparel; and with considerable exertion 
the danger was at last overcome. Only a spark was to be seen 
here and there, whilst on the other side of the ravine the conflagra- 
tion raged unchecked. : 


* 


The flames had now advanced in a diagonal line to the — 
western edge of the ravine, but the space was too wide for them to 
cross; the flying sparks went out when they had reached not more — 
than half way, and we were now able to give our undisturbed at- 
tention to the majestic phenomenon before us, and watch the fire as 
it moved across the plain; first, while yet afar off, withering up the 
tracts of juicy grass before it, and then, at a touch, converting them — 
into ashes. ; 


The night as it came on showed us a sublime picture—a picture : 
that can be adequately described by neither pen nor pencil. The 
vivid colour of the flames made the sky appear of the most intense 
black, while they shed a glowing red illumination on the grey 


; 
} 
: 
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clouds of smoke that were rolling away, and changing their hue every 
moment as the fire was driven before stronger gusts of wind, or 
nourished by more or less luxuriant vegetation. 


A peculiar disquieting sort of sound accompanies these prairie 
burnings ; it is not thundering, or rushing, or roaring, but something 
like the distant hollow trembling of the ground when thousands 
of buffaloes are tearing and trampling over it with their heavy 
hoofs. It sounded threateningly to us in the camp, and it was with 
a thrilling kind of admiration we contemplated this awe-inspiring 
spectacle. 


On the following morning our Expedition was on its march 
again in its accustomed order, but it had to journey for hours over 
the burnt surface, from which the waggon wheels and the stamping 
hoofs raised up a fine black ashy dust, that rendered respiration 
difficult both to men and horses; the complete calm and the heavy 
dew that had fallen during the night had quenched, but not alto- 
gether extinguished, the conflagration, and light clouds of smoke 
that ever and anon rose, and then dispersed in the clear atmosphere, 
betrayed that there were sparks still glimmering which only needed 
a breath to renew the scene of the previous day, and bring devasta- 
tion over some yet unconsumed tract of country. The eye accustomed 
to rest on the pleasant fresh grass, is wearied by the dismal blackish 
grey of the burnt ground, and seeks in vain for some variety; the 
flowers have vanished, and the lizards and horned frogs, if alive, 
do not venture out of their holes. Only numerous skulls of wild 
animals long since bleached by the wind and now partly blackened 
by the fire, stare out of the singed stubble with their eyeless sockets, 
and awaken in the traveller, among other reflections that of the 
wonderful productiveness of the chase that from time immemorial 
has maintained the wild inhabitants of these steppes. Here lay a 
great buffalo skull with its huge horns still looking formidable, there, 
among colossal bones, a stately pair of antlers, which time seems 
to have turned to lime; but the buffalo’s shaggy hide is probably 
hanging on the glossy copper-coloured shoulders of some Comanche, 
and the stately Virginian stag, and the crafty hunter that pursued 
him, have both long been dust. 


At last we had left dust and ashes behind us, and again went 
rejoicing on our way through flowers and grass; but the light breeze 
from the west, at first scarcely perceptible, grew suddenly into a 
gust, that whirling over the plain sent up dust and ashes high into 
the air, and awakened again the slumbering element—roused it 
to continue its journey, and once more crackling and smoking, it 
pursued its devastating round towards the east. 


The fire advanced very slowly, and occasioned only a short delay ; 
the little rodentia could easily escape from it, but a troop of forked 
kites and brown falcons had nevertheless hastened thither, and 
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circling sportively about in the black smoke, and watching their op- — 
portunity shot down, snatched their frightened prey from before 


the flames, and carried it off in their sharp claws. Our people soon 


burnt clear a space amply large enough to contain our whole party, ~ 


and as the flames approached they were checked by the bald strip, 
and opening, left us a wide secure passage. Again we were passing 


through dust and ashes, but not for long, and the far stretching © 


train of waggons was soon moving across the green slopes in the 


neighbourhood of Walnut Creek, where all the life of the prairie — 


appeared to have taken refuge. 


In one ravine the leading stag moved composedly along with a 
troop of fat deer, and offered himself as a convenient target for the 


¥ 


hunter, who was following his movements on the high bank. The 
white wolf was lying down exhazsted in the shadow of the single 
tree, his dry tongue hanging out of his jaws, and gazing, without — 
disturbing himself, at the muzzle of the weapon from which he was ~ 


about to receive his death. The small groves were alive with families — 


of turkeys; and large prairie hares were crossing the valleys in all — 
directions, and vainly endeavouring, by laying down their long 


ears, to render themselves invisible. 


Our airy tents were pitched on the edge of a cool well-watered 


if 


ravine, and faint and exhausted with the sultry heat of the day and — 
our long ride, we were lying about in groups in the shade, when our — 


attention was attracted by two horsemen, who were advancing over 


the plain from the west, and directing their course straight towards 


our camp.®* In these wild regions one can only expect to meet with — 
Indians, but every one anxiously awaited the arrival of the strangers, © 


PS, lode” 


who, when they came up, rode at once fearlessly into our circle, 
leaped nimbly from their strong horses, and shook the hands held — 
out to them in a friendly manner. They were two tall, slender young ~ 
men, their limbs almost girlishly delicate, so that when you com- 


pared the strong bows they carried, with the small hands and slender 


wrists that had to manoeuvre them, you could not help wondering 


that they should be able to draw the strong sinew and the feathered © 
arrow to the ear. A light woollen blanket was wound round their 


hips, leaving the upper part of the body entirely bare; they wore 
leggings and mocassins of soft leather, and a quiver made of rich 


fur, and filled with poisoned arrows, was slung carelessly to their 


copper-coloured shoulders; their youthful Indian faces were set 


in a frame of coal black hair, and were not without an expression of © 
subtlety and cunning; red and blue lines were drawn, in Indian © 


artistic style, round their eyes and over their prominent cheek-bones, 
and their scalp locks were fashionably dressed with coloured feathers. 


_ The newcomers belonged to the tribe of Wakos,®? or Waekos, 
neighbours of the Witchita Indians, who live to the east of the 


62 Camp 23 was at Dibble in McClain County: 
63 For brief history of the Waco, see Wright, ... Indian Tribes . . . spp. 253-4. 
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Wichita Mountains, in a village situated on the bank of a small 
river rising in that direction. They were now on a journey to the 
Canadian, to meet a barter-trader there, but having heard of our 
Expedition, had turned out of their way to pay us a visit. The 
“Wakos and Witchitas*! differ only in name, and in some slight 
varieties of dialect; their villages are built in the same style, and 
are only about a thousand yards from one another. Their wigwams, 
of which the Witchitas count forty-two, and the Wakos only twenty, 
look a good deal like haycocks, and are constructed with pliable poles, 
eighteen or twenty feet long, driven into the ground in a circle of 
twenty-five feet diameter; the poles are then bent together and 
fastened to one another at the top, and the spaces between filled 
with plaited willow twigs and turf, a low aperture being left for a 
door, and one above for a chimney. A place is hollowed out in the 
centre for a fireplace and round this, and a little raised, are placed 
the beds of the inhabitants of the hut; which, when covered with 
good buffalo skins, make tolerable resting places. Each of these 
wigwams is generally occupied by two families; and the Wako tribe 
is reckoned at about two hundred, that of the Witchitas at not less 
than eight hundred members. 


These Indians practise agriculture; and beans, peas, maize, 
gourds, and melons are seen prospering very well round their villages, 
though their only agricultural implement is a small rake. With this, 
they manage to get a little seed into the ground, and the fruitful 
soil repays the trifling trouble with the most abundant harvests. 
Searcely, however, has the melon become eatable, and the cobs of 
the Indian corn formed, than these thoughtless creatures begin to 
consume it, and hold feasts that only end when the whole stock has 
been eaten up,—and then for the rest of the year they have to live 
as well as they can by the chase. They are skilful [sic] buffalo hunters, 
and, like most of the prairie tribes, shoot their game with arrows 
from their horses. Those we met had large herds of horses and 
mules grazing near, the brands on which showed that their lawful 
owners lived many days’ journey off in Southern Texas. 


Although our two Indian visitors entered our tents in a very 
friendly manner, they could not be induced to remain the night 
with us, though we would gladly have persuaded them to do so, as 
having missed our way, we should have liked to employ them the 
following day as guides. 


Shortly before we broke up our camp on the following morning, 
an Indian of the Kechie® tribe made his appearance. These people 
also live near the Witchita Mountains, and can bring about a hundred 


64 For brief history of the Wichita, see ibid., pp. 255-60. 
65 The approved spelling of “Kechie” is Kichai. For a brief history of the 
tribe, see ibid., pp. 164-6. 
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warriors into the field. Guided®* by this new acquaintance, our © 
procession found its way back to the old road, thickly overgrown as ~ 


int i 


= 


it was with grass; and by following it, we found it possible to cross 4 


the deep full streams at places where the banks had been formerly 


cut down and trees felled, so that a passage could now be effected — 
with very little labour. We had, however, to make very short — 


marches, as the path was continually crossed by the small rivers, 
which, in manifold windings, intersected the lowlands, watering a 
lovely district that for fertility can hardly be surpassed. 


‘‘You have been often in these prairies before, friend Dutch- 
man?’’ said the Doctor one day to his companion. 


‘“Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘‘many a hundred mile have I travelled — 


in them. I have seen the plains on the Nebrasca under all aspects.”’ 


“‘Doetor,’’ eried the narrator, here suddenly interrupting him- 


self, and seizing his companion by the shoulder, while he pointed with | 


the other hand to some distant object, ‘‘look over that first hill 
there, and-you will see a wood. Run your eye along that dark streak, 
and at the end of it you will see some black specks,—like bushes 
standing apart, those are buffaloes!’’ The old Doctor’s sportsman- 
like ardour was aroused in a moment, especially as he saw some 
horsemen from the front of the cavaleade spring forward and gallop 
in the direction indicated, where a small herd of buffaloes was 
quietly reposing in the high grass. 


‘‘Hurrah! buffaloes!’’ exclaimed the eager old gentleman, 
cocking his rifle, and like his companions, making vigorous use of 
his spurs. To overtake a herd of frightened buffaloes with mules 
would, however, not be very possible; and it was therefore determined 
to approach them unperceived, and get within range under cover 
of a hill. But each of the twelve or sixteen enthusiastic hunters 
was animated by a natural desire to be the first to fire a successful 
shot at this superb game, and each, therefore, endeavoured to push 
before his comrades. The Doctor broke silence first by firing off 
his rifle, and exclaiming, ‘‘Well, if I didn’t hit the buffaloes, at 
any rate I fired the first shot;’’ and a loud laugh, in which the 
good-natured old gentleman joined with all his heart, was the reward 
of his facetiousness, as turning their smoking animals, the dis- 
appointed hunters rode slowly towards the train of waggons, now 
just visible in the remote distance, and for a long time their talk 
was only of buffaloes. 


Numerous herds of these animals still animate the boundless 
prairies to the west, and extend their wanderings from Canada to 
the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains. It is probable that the great mass of them 


mes The Kichai guide was of great help, relates Whipple. He led the party back 
without difficulty to the Marcy trail and then as far as Marcy’s Camp 28. 
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regularly proceed northward in the spring, and in the autumn re- 
turn to the warmer regions; but a few may be found scraping away 
the snow from their food near the sources of the Yellow Stone, and 
even further north; and there are also others that contrive to subsist 
‘through the summer in Texas, on the grass, burnt up as it is by the 
heat of the sun; but these are but few, and usually old bulls, which 
have been too stiff, or too lazy to follow the black columns of their 
comrades. 


In former days, when the buffalo was a kind of domestic animal 
among the Indians, no decrease was perceptible in the countless herds; 
on the contrary, they increased and multiplied in the luxuriant 
pastures; but when the white found their way into these regions, 
the thick soft skin of the buffalo pleased them; they found some 
parts of its flesh to their taste, and both articles promised to yield 
abundant profit in civilised countries. In order to obtain them, a 
desire for the intoxicating and glittering productions of the whites 
was excited amongst the dwellers in the prairie, and small quantities 
of these tempting articles offered in return. Then the devastation 
began; thousands of buffaloes were killed for their tongues only, and 
still more frequently for their shaggy hides; and in a few years 
there was an evident falling off in their numbers. The careless 
Indian never thinks of the future, but lives only for the present and 
its enjoyments; and he now no longer needs to be urged to the chase, 
but will pursue this noble animal while there is one left. The time, 
perhaps, is not far distant when these imposing herds will live only 
in remembrance, and 300,000 Indians, as well as millions of wolves, 
deprived of their chief support, and wild with hunger, will become 
the scourge of the civilised and settled parts of the country. 


Buffalo hunting is not only the chief occupation of the prairie 
Indian, but also his highest enjoyment. Mounted on a swift, strong 
horse, itself probably but just caught, he can overtake almost any 
animal that shows itself, and delights in sending his deadly arrows 
among the flying herd while at full gallop. 


When the Indian proposes to overtake a herd of buffaloes, he 
strips himself and his horse of every article that can be dispensed 
with; leaves saddle and clothing behind, and takes with him only 
a raw leather thong, forty feet long, which is fastened to the jaws 
of the horse, and then, being thrown over his neck, drags at its full 
length behind on the ground. This serves to recover the horse in 
ease of his getting loose by the fall of his rider or any other accident. 


The hunter carries his bow, and as many arrows as he can 
conveniently hold in his left hand, and in his right a heavy whip, 
by the merciless use of which he urges his horse among the flying 
herd, and up to the side of a fat cow or young bull. The docile 
steed soon understands the intention of his rider, and needs no 
further urging, but places himself near the chosen prey, so as to 
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give the hunter an opportunity of burying his arrow up to the feather 
in some soft part; but scarcely has the arrow whistled from the 
bow, and the sharp iron found its way through the curly hide, than 
the horse springs away as far as he can go, to escape the horns 
of his now furious enemy, and seek out another victim. Thus the 
hunt proceeds with the rapidity of a storm wind, until the exhaustion 
of the horse warns the wild hunter to put some restraint on his 
ardour. The wounded animals in the meantime have been left by 
the herd, and are lying exhausted or dying on the route over which 
the wild hunt thundered but a few minutes before. The wives of 
the hunters follow in their track, and are soon busily employed in 
cutting up the game, and conveying the best pieces and the skins 
to their wigwams, where they cut the meat into thin strips, dry it, 
and tan the skins in their simple manner. 


The greater portion of the animals slaughtered is left to the 
wolves, which are always found in considerable numbers in the train 
of the buffalo. 


The chase is, however, not the only mode in which the Indian 
carries on his endless war with the buffalo. Another plan is to draw 
a wolf’s skin over his head and the upper part of his body, and go 
crawling on his hands and knees, pushing his weapon before him, 
and approach the game in a zig-zag line. The long hair that hangs 
over the buffalo’s eyes prevents his being very clear sighted, and as 
long as his keen olfactory organs give him no warning of the 
presence of the Indian beneath the disguise, the enemy will often 
succeed in getting near enough to kill him without disturbing the 
rest of the herd. 


The poor buffalo is persecuted at all seasons of the year, even 
when snow storms have drawn a covering over the hollows, and 
rendered a hunt with horses impracticable. The herd at these times 
can only work its way slowly through the deep snow; but the Indian 
has contrived broad plaited snow-shoes, which he fastens to his swift 
feet, and so skims over the uncertain ground after the laboriously 
wading giant, and kills the now defenceless animal with the lance. 
More buffaloes, however, are sacrificed to the uncontrollable passion 
for the chase than to real necessity, and the war of extermination 
against this fine ornament of the prairie is carried on in the most 
unmerciful manner. There will probably be no thought of for- 
bearance till the last buffalo has disappeared, and shortly after- 
wards, the last red-skin, and with them the only native poetry of the 
great North American continent. 


Wherever Providence has placed living creatures, it has afforded 
them the means of existence, and in these vast plains, from which 
civilisation long shrank back, in the belief that they were desolate, 
there lived thousands of human beings, who had no wish that they 
were not able to gratify. They lived in plenty, for countless herds 
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of buffaloes were given to them, and to the buffaloes again fat 
pastures; but the thirst for gain found its way into these solitudes, 
trampled the glorious works of the Creator into the dust, and will 
one day look proudly on the roaring locomotive, rushing through the 
prairie, on its great errand of uniting together the two opposite 
oceans. 


Our would-be buffalo hunters, with the old Doctor at their 
head, reached the camp at a late hour.®? It was pitched between 
the sources of the Walnut Creek and the Deer Creek, and consequently 
about the middle of the Cross Timbers, the strips of forest that 
form such a remarkable feature of this region.*8 These strips begin 
at the Arkansas, and extend in a south-westerly direction to the 
Brazos, a length of more than 400 miles, with a breadth varying from 
five to thirty. Throughout their whole extent the Cross Timbers 
show the same character; the trees are chiefly dwarf oaks, standing 
with such wide spaces between them, that waggons can drive through 
with great ease; the soil is sandy and barren, and only in the 
neighbourhood of great rivers, intersected by a few brooks; but 
wherever they are found, the oaks assume a loftier, more vigorous 
growth, and also tolerate willows as their neighbours. Where heavy 
rains have laid bare the ground, you see a reddish loam, crossed by 
white streaks of gypsum, which broaden as they proceed westward, 
until they reach the enormous bed of gypsum that begins at Fort Mary 
- and the Natural Mounds.® 


These Cross Timbers form, to a certain extent, the boundary 
between the lands adapted for cultivation, and the barren steppe, as 
well as between the civilised and wild inhabitants; for eastward of 
this natural boundary are found numerous brooks and springs, which 
unite to form small rivers, and then earry their waters to the 
Canadian or the Witchita [Washita], leaving everywhere abundance 
and blessing behind them. Superb trees of the most luxurious growth 
mirror themselves in these waters, and flowery meadows of inde- 
seribable loveliness border their banks. Westward of the Cross 
Timbers stretch the great plains in their sublime monotony. 


The following day’s march brought us to the neighbourhood of 
Deer Creek;7° a river that certainly deserves its name, for as our 
noisy procession approached, fat deer, roused from their slumber 
among the high grass, were seen breaking from their covert, and 


67 Camp 25 near Tuttle. 

68 Caroline Thomas Foreman, The Cross Timbers (Muskogee, 1947). 

69 An unusual formation located in Caddo County a few miles southwest of 
Hydro. The principal butte was named Rock Mary by Lieuts. Simpson, Morrison 
and other junior officers in honor of Mary Conway, a popular young member of the 
1849 party of emigrants. To call the same “Fort Mary” would be a misapprehension. 
For the naming of Rock Mary, see Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers 
(Norman, 1939), pp. 215, 306. 

70 Now Boggy Creek, a branch of the Canadian in northern Grady County. 
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bounding away through the many entangling creepers to the river 
side, to hide themselves in the thick woods. Troops of turkeys were 
stepping gravely across the open space, or strutting about proudly 
with their fan-like tails spread out, glittering in the sun with all 
the colours of the rainbow; but, alarmed by the sound of the waggon — 
wheels, they fled incontinently, with outstretched necks, and hid them- 
selves among the bushes, where nothing but a slight occasional rustle 
betrayed their presence. Game was now to be had in superfluity ; and 
our long-drawn cavaleade scattered about in all directions, and shots 
were heard from far and near. Nobody could resist the temptations 
here offered; the popping went on all the rest of the day, the sports- 
men working their way panting through whole fields of mulberry 
bushes; and in the evening we lay in groups round the fires, praising 
the excellence of the fresh game, that speedily vanished before our 
vigorous appetities, driving away the troublesome insects with clouds 
of tobacco smoke, and reconing the various distances that lay be- 
tween us and our homes. 


The passage of Deer Creek’! was easily effected, but there was 
more difficulty with the little streams formed by the numerous 
springs of this region, which flowed from all directions towards the 
river, and whose deeply hollowed beds formed serious obstructions 
in our path. 


A general rise of the ground was now perceptible; and since the 
Cross Timber track was nearly passed, the woods had become more 
scanty, and a wider view was obtained over the face of the country, 
which again resembled long rolling waves. 


We made a good day’s march from the point where Deer Creek is 
crossed, to the spot where you first catch sight of Rock Mary and 
the Natural Mounds, a group of bold steep hills in the thenceforward 
treeless plain. Up to this point no particular change in the character 
of the scenery is perceptible; there is the same juicy green in the 
prairies, the same low gnarled oaks in the woods, the same level 
road over which waggons and horses proceed at the same steady pace. 


We turned out of a ravine covered with low oak woods, and 
saw the wide, boundless plain stretching out before us. It was the 
first time we had seen the horizon line touching and mingling with 
that of the distant prairie. The far-stretching outline was only 
broken by the Natural Mounds—a group of hills of a conical shape; 
which, by the effect of the mirage then prevailing, assumed the most 
wonderful forms: sometimes seeming to rise out of a broad lake; 
sometimes to hang down from the bright sunny horizon. 


‘The wide plain now lay extended before us, like the ocean in its 
sublime tranquillity ; a few dried-up hollows and rushing streams had 
still to be passed, but they presented no formidable obstacle to our 
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course; for instead of the former sandy loam, a firm red sand- 
stone lay near the surface of the ground, and had opposed too solid 
an obstacle to the gnawing tooth of time, and the wild rush of the 
waters, to allow of the formation of deep ravines, such as are found 
on the east side of the Cross Timbers. Even this rock, however, had 
yielded to the influence of thousands of years, and been washed and 
worn down in particular places; where harder and more impenetrable 
veins crossed the soft sandstone, the most remarkable forms had 
arisen, sometimes so distinctly wrought out that you would hardly 
imagine you had not before you the work of human hands, and of 
capricious human fancy directing the chisel. Especially striking 
was the passage from one of the hollows I have mentioned, into a 
larger one, where, on the smooth sandstone rock stood some forma- 
tions, appearing at a distance like a number of cupolas, but on a 
nearer view rather like gigantic urns or vases. They were from 
eight to ten feet high, at the largest parts from four to six feet in 
diameter, and formed of a deep red sandstone; there was first a 
broad round foot, then a column, at first slender, but increasing 
rapidly in circumference, and then, where it attained its greatest 
breadth, suddenly running to a point, as if to form the cover of the 
vase. When we had passed this place, our road lay towards the 
Natural Mounds, which appeared much nearer than they really were, 
from the perfect level of the steppe. 


Mile after mile was passed, and the sun was sinking in the 
west, when our train of waggons passed Rock Mary to the north- 
ward, winding among the hills, westward of which our camp’ was 
to be pitched for the night, near a brook whose vicinity had long 
been manifested by the presence of cottonwood trees. The Natural 
Mounds, the chief of which bears the name of Rock Mary, are a chain 
of conical hills, lying separate, but scattered in a direction from 
north-west to south-east; they are all about equal in height, namely, 
about eighty feet, and covered with a horizontal stratum of red 
sandstone. They appear to be the remains of a former elevated plain, 
which has been preserved from complete destruction by the upright 
mass of rock contained in it; and this seems the more probable, be- 
cause on the flat plain to the west, you find what looks like a range 
of columns; consisting of blocks of sandstone lying so regularly one 
upon another, that it is not easy at first to be convinced that these— 
not perhaps imposing, but certainly surprising structures, have been 
formed solely by the hand of nature, or left thus after a comparatively 
recent convulsion. 


There are twelve or fourteen of these columns still standing, 
and more that are gradually being worn away; the largest attain a 
height of about twenty-five feet ; some consisting of vast square blocks 
of free-stone, whilst others, of the same height, have not a diameter of 
more than two or three feet, and sooner or later will fall. 


72Camp 29, probably in the extreme southeast corner of Custer County. 
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A spring of water, as clear as crystal, trickled out over a bed of 
firm sandstone, in the neighbourhood of this colonnade, and was 
goon swelled into a rivulet by other veins that opened all over the 
rock, and the rivulet has become a strong though small river by the 
time it pours itself into the Canadian. This was the boundary be- 
tween the sweet and the salt waters, and on the following day we 
entered on the great gypsum region, which passes with reason for 
the greatest in the North American continent, and is only exceeded 
in length (according to Darwin) by the great bed of gypsum in 
Chili, on the Western coast of South America. Where it begins, at 
the Arkansas, it has a breadth of fifty miles, and it extends in a 
south-westerly direction across the Canadian to the sources of the 
Red River, then over a part of the elevated plain, (Llano Estacado,) 
touches on the Colorado, and then stretches out beyond the Brazos 
and Pecos, to a length of at least 400 miles. Wherever, on this tract, 
the gypsum comes to the surface, it shows itself in every conceivable 
form: sometimes as white veins, which intersect the red loam in the 
deeply-hollowed beds of the rivers; sometimes in masses like alabaster 
lying on the surface of the plain, with such deep openings and 
chasms, that you can easily go far down into them; and then again 
as transparent, finely foliated, sparry plates of selenite, of several 
feet square in surface, and only two inches in thickness, so that it 
would be easy to make large window panes out of them. They are so 
employed in the towns of the Pueblo Indians, the descendants of 
the ancient Aztecs, on the Rio Grande, all the apertures for light 
being closed with them; and these panes have the advantage of allow- 
ing the occupants of the house to look out, without it being possible 
for the keenest eye to see what is passing in the interior of the feebly- 
lighted rooms. The water of the above-mentioned rivers, which rise 
in the gypsum region, have always a taste of soda and magnesia, in 
some places so strong as to make them almost undrinkable, and to 
produce an evident effect on the health. For this reason, travellers 
on approaching this desert, make what haste they can across a tract 
where the sight of cool bright, and yet undrinkable water, is pain- 
fully tantalising, when they consider how many a toilsome day’s 
march they have to make through an otherwise waterless prairie. 


Our expedition did not, therefore, leave the sweet springs of the 
Natural Mounds without making the necessary preparations. In 
order to have recourse as seldom as possible to the bitter water, the 
skins, and casks carried with us for the purpose, and even the 
cooking utensils were filled with good water, and when all was ready 
for our departure, and our horses saddled and watered were stand- 
ing round, one after another of the party was seen going down to 
the spring, and taking in such long draughts of the delicious fluid, 
that they seemed to be quenching their thirst for days and weeks 
beforehand. 
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At last our cavalcade got in motion again; the road over the plain 
was excellent; the Natural Mounds and Rock Mary were left behind 
in the blue distance, and as on the wide ocean, the eye ranged round 
a circular line, formed by the horizon and the prairie. A sublime 
repose, indeed, a deathlike stillness reigned around, even the noise 
of the waggons seemed to die away in the infinite space. The scene 
was strange and new—almost too new to awaken more than a vague 
general interest. 


; The horsemen had left the train of waggons, and rode on con- 
fidently over the short grass; there was no more fear of their losing 
the way, for they must have gone almost a day’s journey to get out 
of sight of their companions; and though some columns of smoke, 
rising in the west, denoted the presence there of some human beings, 
they were so far off that no precaution was necessary. A troop of 
Kiovas [sic] or Comanches could not have come nearer than three 
miles unperceived. 


The small swells and inequalities of surface that showed them- 
selves here and there, were almost destitute of vegetation, but 
glittered all over in the rays of the sun. Many a one of the party 
was induced to turn his horse that way in order to examine the 
place, and search for supposed treasures; but on closer investigation 
they proved to be nothing more than semi-transparent crystalline 
fragments of gypsum. A troop of these inquiring persons who were 
pursuing their way, in the eagerness of their talk, at a rather 
brisker pace than the rest, and had got considerably in advance of 
the slowly-rollmg waggons and their escort of foot soldiers, made 
a halt upon one of these glittering hills, and alighting from their 
mules, left them to crop what they could, with only the precaution 
of leaving the long leathern thongs trailing on the ground, that they 
might easily catch them again; and determined to rest, and await 
the arrival of the lost stragglers. The geologist,’? in the meantime, 
hammered away lustily at the rocks; the doctor, who was never 
wanting, instituted a search for plants; the topographer gave him- 
self a great deal of trouble to note down on the chart some varia- 
tions in the level of the plain; and the German naturalist toiled, 
in the sweat of his brow, to roll over blocks of gypsum in hopes of 
discovering snakes and lizards, and transferring them to his spirit 
bottles. Scarcely had the old doctor reached the top of the hill 
than he called out, joyfully: ‘‘Here! come here, all of ye, the earth 
is split open here and we can get inside!’’ We did not let him wait 
long, and on coming to the spot really found a wide funnel-shaped 
opening in the ground, which, at a depth of twelve feet down, en- 
larged and showed entrances to low caves and chasms. As soon 


73 Jules Marcou was born at Salins, France, April 20, 1824. He joined the 
faculty of the Sorbonne in 1846, and two years later came to America under the 
auspices of the Jardin des Plantes, He married an American, and lived at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, until his death in 1898. 
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as the first surprise was over we made preparations to descend. 
The rough alabaster-like gypsum formation of the walls offered 
points of support enough for our hands and feet, and in a short 
time the whole party was below, endeavouring to find an entrance 
through the low passages into the nearest grottoes; but they were 
pitch dark within, and the marks of the feet of wild animals were 
pretty plainly impressed on the soft sand of the floor, so that it 
did not appear to us quite advisable to thrust ourselves in blindfold. 
Fortunately, one of us found that he had got with him in his 
hunting pouch the means of kindling a light, so after a little dis- 
cussion, another of the party determined to lead the way, and 
crawled accordingly, with his comrades behind him, on his hands 
and knees, into the nearest passage, holding the light in one hand, © 
and with the other cautiously pushing forward his revolver. The 
narrow path soon led to a lofty, spacious grotto, whose vaulted roof 
rested on two irregular pillars; it was very cold, but showed some 
beautiful and picturesque formations. Here, large masses hung 
from the roof in the form of stalactites—there, curiously perforated 
fragments rose from the floor;—in one place the wall was cleft 
from top to bottom, in another appeared the opening to an inner 
grotto—not large enough, however, for a man to enter—and at every 
step made by the explorers some new and interesting phenomenon 
presented itself, the white rocks glimmering and glittering in the 
faint light like masses of ice and snow. All the passages opening 
into this grotto seemed to lead into the open air again, but they 
were only large enough to allow of the passage of wolves and wild 
cats, who would certainly have made their way out as we approached. 
Some of the grottoes we did examine, but without finding any 
thing remarkable. 


The journey through this gypsum region lasted five days: 
towards the end of the time the want of good water was much felt, 
and every one had to quench his thirst with a bitter draught. Un- 
fortunately it was found not only that the thirst became more 
troublesome than ever, but a general feeling of indisposition pre- 
vailed through the party, and the food, which seemed also affected 
by a disagreeable flavour, became quite distasteful to us. Under 
these circumstances it will not seem surprising that much of our 
accustomed good humour and cheerfulness disappeared, and that we 
jogged along, with as much patience as we could, but in a very 
dull mood. 


When we got to within two days’ journey of the Antelope hills, 
the land of the gypsum region, and at the same time the boundary 
between northern Texas and the lands of the Indians, the formation 
appeared to be undergoing a change, for the small elevations were 
no longer covered with fragments of gypsum, but with fossil oyster- 
shells. This continued, however, only for a short time, and then the 
plain resumed its former character. 
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The mules and the small herd of cattle we had with us were well 
content, for the salt taste of the water was to them an agreeable condi- 
ment, and the grass was plentiful though not high. Scantily watered 
as the district was, we could manage every evening to reach a brook, 
which offered sufficient for our necessities, while our cattle found 
food on its banks. All these streams, including the most considerable 
of them, the Gypsum Creek,’ hastened in various windings to the 
Witchita [Washita] and Canadian. They were swarming with fish 
of many species, amongst which we particularly distinguished the 
Chaetodon rostratus,”” armed with its tremendous row of teeth; this 
creature appeared to share the dominion of the waters with the soft- 
shelled coriaceous turtle. 


The Kioway Indians hunt these regions, but the boundary between 
their grounds and those of their western neighbours, the Comanches, 
is not determined. The great tribes of the Comanches and Kioways 
live on a friendly footing with one another, and extend their ravages 
and their hunting expeditions from the settlements of the Shawnees 
to the Rio Grande, and from the Nebraska or Flat River to the 
colonies on the Mexican Gulf. 


We reached the Canadian at last; and at the moment when its 
broad mirror was first spread out before us, we caught in the blue 
distance a glimpse of the misty Antelope hills.7° They vanished again 
from our sight however, when, in order to get to the river bank, we 
descended between some wild hills into the valley. 


A great change took place in the aspect of the river as we 
approached it. The dull brick-coloured fluid moved slowly through 
its broad bed, scarcely covering the sand that rolled along. The holes 
that we scraped, to get water for drinking, were immediately sanded 
up again, and a few drops were sufficient to inform us that the waters 
of the Canadian, which at a lower part of its course were fit for 
every purpose, were here as unpleasant as that of any of the salt 
streams that paid tribute to it. We redoubled our haste, therefore, to 
get to the Antelope hills, that when we had reached their western 
declivity we might revel once more in the pure element of which 
we had so long been deprived. 


The Antelope or Boundary Hills are six table-shaped elevations, 
rising 150 feet above the plain; their form is regular, in some oval, 


74 Probably East Barnitz Creek in Custer County. 

75 Girard in his report on “Fishes,” op. cit., p. 110, explains his adoption of the 
name Squamipennes instead of Chaetodontidae for this “Family” of fishes. The 
specimen caught in Gypsum Creek by Mollhausen is described on p. 209 (ibid.) 
with special mention of the developed “‘maxilar teeth,” and listed by Girard under 
Pimelodus Felinus. 

76 The Antelope Hills, now in Reger Mills County, are very near the 100th 
Meridian that marks the western boundary of Oklahoma. These noted hills were 
once the landmark for the international boundary line between Spanish and Amer- 
‘ican territory. - 
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in others round; they look like gigantic ramparts, are all covered 
by a horizontal stratum or table of white sandstone, eighteen feet 
thick, and are without doubt the remains of elevated plateaus, which 
here rise in so remarkable a manner above the boundless plain. Each 
of these ramparts may be ascended at certain parts, and when you 
stand on the platform and look round, your view 1s bounded only 
by the blending line of the horizon and the grassy plain. How 
grand and calm, how sublime and yet how oppressive, 1s the prospect! 


With no more variety of scenery than this, our journey con- 
tinued for many days,’? and the monotony was only seldom broken 
by the appearance of an isolated conical hill, or table-shaped rock, 
which, on account of its rarity, we regarded with great interest and 
attentively examined. 


The prairie dog, as it is called, though in fact it is no dog at 
all, but a marmot, is certainly one of the most curious of the living 
creatures found in these regions. It was named dog, petit chien, 
by the old Canadian trappers, on account of its peculiar ery, some- 
what resembling the bark of a small dog, and the name has continued 
in use to the present day. The almost incredible extent of the 
settlements, or villages as they are called, of these peaceful little 
inhabitants of the earth, can be appreciated when you find that for 
days and days together you are travelling among small hills, every 
one of which marks an establishment of this kind. The single 
dwellings are generally eighteen or twenty feet apart, and the hillock 
at the entrance of each consists of a good waggon-load of earth, 
which has gradually thrown up into the light of day by the little 
inhabitants in constructing their subterranean abodes. Some 
habitations have one, others two entrances, and the firmly trodden 
path leading from one to the other gives rise to the conjecture that 
relations of friendship must subsist among these lively little animals. 
Their choice of a site for their villages appears to be determined by 
the presence of a peculiar kind of short crisp grass, which flourishes 
on these elevated plains, and which forms their sole nourishment; 
and their populous republics are to be found even on the lofty table 
lands of Mexico, in places where for many miles round there is not 
a drop of water, and where no rain falls for many months. Water 
can only be obtained there by digging to a depth of a hundred feet, 
so that it is to be presumed that the prairie dog does not need it, 
but is satisfied with the moisture afforded by an occasional heavy 
dew. The winter they doubtless pass in sleep, for they lay up no 
store for that season, and as the grass is withered in the autumn, 
and the ground afterwards hard bound in frost, they cannot obtain 
their foot in the customary manner. When they feel that their 
sleepy time is approaching, which is commonly towards the last days 


17 Mollhausen did not give strict attention to the daily camp sites nor did he 
make an effort to include references to each day’s journey. The party was in Okla- 
homa until September 7th, and on that day without doubt crossed the 100th Meridian. 
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of October, they close all the entrances to their abode to protect them- 
selves against the winter’s cold, and then settle themselves to their 
long sleep, and do not wake again till the warm spring days recall 
them to joyous life. The Indians say that the prairie dog does some- 
times open the doors of its house during the cold weather, but that 
this is a sure sign of warmer days approaching. 


A small species of burrowing owl is often found as a joint 
tenant of these subterranean dwellings, and appears to live on good 
terms with the small quadrupeds who inhabit them; but the owl is 
more common in the villages that have been abandoned by their 
original occupants. The prairie rattle-snake also sometimes intro- 
duces himself; but it is a great mistake to imagine, as has sometimes 
been done, that he comes as a friendly visitor; and when the un- 
pleasant sound indicating the presence of the poisonous reptile is 
heard from one of the villages, you may be sure that if it had not 
been previously forsaken by its tiny population, the rattle-snake 
has either driven them out or devoured them. 


These little colonies present a curious appearance if you can 
succeed in getting near before their sentinels have given the alarm. 
As far as the eye can reach there is a busy life and bustle going on; 
a little yellow brown personage, something like a squirrel, is sitting 
upon every hillock, with his little tail sticking up, and in everlasting 
motion, while thousands of small voices unite in chorus. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OKLAHOMA CORPORATION COMMISSION HisTorRICAL DATA 


The following tabulated material presents historical data on 


the members of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission since state- 
hood, giving names of members, tenure of office and other notes that 


are not available in any other one place. This original compilation — 


is a tabulated part of a thesis on political science titled, ‘‘Oil and 
Gas Regulation in Oklahoma’’ prepared at Stanford University for 
the Ph. D. degree, by Eugene L. Swearingen, Assistant Professor 
of Economics in Oklahoma A. and M. College. Mr. Swearingen’s 
contribution on the history of the Corporation Commission is here 
published in Vhe Chronicles to make it a matter of permanent record 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society collections: 


Members of the Corporation Commission since 1907 


Ist Commission (1907-1911) 
All were elected Sept. 17, 1907. Exact term of office determined by 
casting lots. Terms set so that one expires each two years.* 
Secretary. 
J. H. Love (D) Elected 1907. Reelected in 1912. 
J. J. McAlester (D) BHlected 1907—Served until 1911. Did not run 
for reelection 


A. P. Watson (D) Elected 1907. Reelected in 1908 and in 1914. 
2nd Commission (1911-1915) 
J. E. Love (1907-1918) 
A. P. Watson (1907-1915) Removed from office by impeachment and 
succeeded by W. D. Humphrey (D) 4-23-1915. 
Geo. A. Henshaw (D) Elected 1910—Served 1911-1917. Followed by 
J. J. McAlester. 
3rd Commission (1915-1917) 
J. E. Love (1907-1918) 
W. D. Humphrey (Appointed 4-23-1915) Hlected 1916. Served 1915-1919. 
Geo. Henshaw (1911-1917). Did not run for reelection. 
4th Commission (1917-1918) 
J. E. Love (1907-1918) Died in office in June, 1918. 
Campbeil Russell (Elected 1916 to succeed Henshaw—Served until 1922.) 
W. D. Humphrey (1915-1919) 
5th Commission (1918-1919) 
Art L. Walker (D) Appointed in 1918 to fill vacancy created by death 
of J. HE. Love. Elected 1919. 
Campbell Russell (1917-1923) 
W. D. Humphrey (1915-1919) Resigned to enter private law practice. 
6th Commission (1919-1921) 
Art L. Walker (1918-1923) 
Campbell Russell (1917-1923) 


R. E. Echols (Appointed 5-21-1919 to succeed W. D. Humphrey, who 
resigned.) 


“Tenure of Corporation Commissioners given here is compiled from Directory 
of the State of Oklahoma, 1951, issued by the State Election Board, J. Wm. Cordell, 
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7th Commission (1921-1923) 

Art L. Walker (1918-1928) Resigned. 

Campbell Russell (1917-1923) Defeated in 1922 primary by Frank Carter. 

EH. R. Hughes (R) Elected 1920 over Echols. Served 1921-1927. Won 
again in 1928. Served 1929-1935. Succeeded by A. S. J. Shaw. 

8th Commission (1923-1925 ) 

Joe Cobb (Appointed 1-15-1923 to succeed Art lL. Walker who had re- 
signed. Served 1923-1925). 

Frank Carter (Elected 1922. Served 1923-1929) 

E. R. Hughes (1921-1927) and (1929-1935) 

9th Commission (1925-1927) 

Fred Capshaw (Elected 1924. Served 1925-1931) 

Frank Carter (1923-1929) 

EH. R. Hughes (1921-1927) and (1929-1935) Only Republican who has 
ever served on the Corporation Commission. Defeated Frank 
Carter in general election Nov. 6, 1928. 

10th Commission (1927-1929) 

Fred Capshaw (1925-1931) 

Frank Carter (1923-1929) 

-C. C. Childers (Hlected 1926. Served 1927-1933) 

llth Commission (1929-1931) 

Fred Capshaw (1925-1931). Did not run for reelection. 

E. R..Hughes (Elected 1928. Served again 1929-1935.) Won Republican 
Primary 1934 but withdrew before run-off primary. 

C. C. Childers (1927-1933) 

12th Commisston (1931-1933) 

Paul A. Walker (Hlected 1930. Served 1931 until he resigned 7-11-1934) 

E. R. Hughes (1929-1935) 

C. C. Childers (1927-1933) Ran for reelection in 1932. Was beaten 
slightly by both J. C. Walton and A. §. J. Shaw. Walton then won 
from Shaw in run-off primary. 

13th Commission (1933-1934) 

Paul A. Walker (1931-1934) 

BE. R. Hughes (1929-1935) 

J. C. Walton (Elected 1932. Served 1933-1939) 


14th Commission (1934-1935) 

Reford Bond (Appointed 7-11-1934 by Governor Wm. H. Murray to 
fill vacancy created by resignation of Paul A. Walker. Served 
1934-to date.) Elected 1936. Reelected 1942 and 1948. 

E. R. Hughes (1929-1935) 

J. C. Walton (1933-1939) 


15th Commission (1935-1939) 

Reford Bond (1934-to date). This is the longest tenure record of the 
twenty men who have served Oklahoma as members of the Com- 
mission. 

A. S. J. Shaw (Elected 1934. Served 1935-1941) 

J. C. Walton (1933-1939) Did not-run for reelection. 


16th Commission (1939-1941) 
Reford Bond (1934-to date) 
A. 8. J. Shaw (1935-1941) 
Ray O. Weems (lected 1938. Served 1939-to date) Reelected in 1944 
and 1950. 


17th Commission (1941-1947) 
Reford Bond (1934-to date) : 
Wm. J. Armstrong (Hlected 1940. Served 1941-1947) Did not run for 
reelection in 1946. 
Ray O. Weems (1939-to date) 
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18th Commission (1947-to date) 
Reford Bond (1933-to date) Comes up for reelection in 1954. 
Ray C. Jones (Hlected 1946. Served 1947-to date) 
Ray O. Weems (1939-to date) 


BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY CENTENNIAL 


A century of time has now rolled by (1953) since the first 
bustle of activity came to a pleasant hillside three miles southeast of 
the present town of Achille in Bryan County; and this, the centennial 
year of the founding of Bloomfield Academy, seems the proper time 
to revisit this historic and interesting spot. 


Now enclosed within the farm of Dr. HE. W. Bolinger, the first 
location of Bloomfield was in the Northwest Quarter of the North- 
east Quarter of Section 8, Township 9 South, Range 9 Hast. 


As with all such ventures of those days, the first construction 
was inevitably paralleled by an equal need for a cemetery; and the 
graves at Bloomfield today hold our principal interest. The visitor 
should remain on State Highway 299 for two miles south of Achille; 
then turn off at the Bloomfield Marker and proceed another mile 
south and then one-half mile west and from this point on the section 
line road the old Bloomfield Cemetery is still prominently seen on 
the sunny knoll one hundred yards to the left. 


The site for the Academy was selected in 1852 by Reverend! 
and Mrs. J. H. Carr, and the institution was opened as a boarding 
school in September, 1853. The first building was located approxi- 
mately seventy-five yards south and west of the Cemetery; and 
little remains today to mark the exact site of the first building. 


In 1876, the Chickasaw Legislature reorganized the school as 
an institution of higher learning for Chickasaw girls, to be known 
as “‘Bloomfield Seminary.’’ The original building was destroyed 
by fire on October 15, 1896, and about a week later ‘‘An Act to 
rebuild Bloomfield Seminary’’ was passed by the Legislature, and 
approved by Governor R. M. Harris on October 24, 1896, appropri- 
ating $14,000 for the purpose. A large, substantial frame building 
was erected on a new location in Section 5, several hundred yards 
northwest of the former site, the section line dividing the two loca- 
tions.” The institution was fortunate in the high caliber of persons 
who served it as superintendent, through the years, and it remained 
as an educational strong point for the area until the establishment 


1 For a photograph of Rev. Carr, see the frontispiece of Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. II, No. 4, (Dec., 1924). Mrs. Susan J. Carr gives a history of the school in 
“Bloomfield Academy and Its Founder,” ibid., pp. 366-79. 

2 For a photograph of the new building, see Muriel H. Wright, Guide to the In- 
dian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), p. 91. Miss Wright’s father was Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott Wright, mentioned in the text. 
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was again destroyed by fire on January 24, 1914. Rather than 
again rebuild, decision was made to acquire the old Hargrove College 
property north of Ardmore, and to reestablish the institution there. 
In 1929, the name of Bloomfield was changed to ‘‘Carter Seminary.”’ 


On this our centennial visit our interest lingers at the old ceme- 
tery. Much history could be unraveled, even now after one hundred 
years, by our attention there. One of the oldest dated stones is a 
model of delightful simplicity: 

Little 
Kitties 
Grave 

1853 


Perhaps one of the first students at the new institution, Kittie did not 
live to see completed even the first semester of the boarding school; 
and her simple monument, now in its second century, has seen the 
entire history of Bloomfield pass before its face. 


Just a few yards from Kittie’s grave is that of Angelina Hosmer 
Carr, of Bedford, Massachusetts, the wife of Reverend Carr. Her 
stone reads: 

Angelina H. 


wife of 
Rey. J. H. Carr 


Born in Mass. 
April 1st 1820 
Died 
Sept. 28th 1864 


Servant of God well done 
Rest from Thy loved employ 
Many Shall Rise up and call Thee Blessed 


Little Hattie and Dollie Infant 
Children Rest Here with Mother 


and its language stands aptly today as a memorial to the sacrifice 
and fortitude of that pioneer mission family. 


Several other stones cannot be overlooked; and the family plot 
of Holmes Colbert is worth a visit. The central stone reads: 


HOLMES COLBERT 
Died 
Mar. 24, 1873 
Aged 
43 yrs. 6 mo. 2 ds. 
“An Honest Man is the Noblest Work of God 
Thy name be Thy Epitaph” 


Here a mystery creeps in and who will supply the answer? In his 
Who’s Who on Indian leaders, H. F. O’Bierne® records that Colbert 


3H. F, O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Terrttory (Chicago, 
1891), p. 296. 
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died on March 24, 1872 and was buried at Glenwood Cemetery in 
Washington. Yet, here he is resting in our own Bloomfield Cemetery 
and with the date of his death recorded as exactly one year later. 


Next to Colbert is the grave of one whose name in itself is 
exciting to the reader of Oklahoma history. The adjoining stone 
is inscribed : 

“Hliphalet Nott” 
COLBERT 


Born 
Sept. 21, 1856 


Died 
Nov. 21, 1863 

Eliphalet Nott was President of Union Seminary, Schenectady, New 
York, and here we find his name carried into Oklahoma history by 
another of the great Indian families. It will be recalled that Reverend 
Allen Wright gave the same name to one of his sons, Eliphalet Nott 
Wright. This is not to be unexpected when it is recalled that Holmes 
Colbert and Allen Wright were close friends and roommates at 
Union; and a comparison of the birthdates of their two sons reveals 
that Colbert was the first to remember this famous educator, as 
young Wright was born on April 3, 1858, some two years later than 
was Colbert’s son. 


Speaking of mysteries, the visitor’s fascination will turn to the 
dozens of bois d’are stakes, in neat rows, marking a good portion of the 
cemetery. The durability of bois d’are is well known; and could 
these posts, still in exact and geometric rows, be grave markers or 
are they simply corner stakes for each of the cemetery plots? That 
Bloomfield was a Confederate garrison and hospital during a portion 
of the War is well known, and perhaps these neat stakes each mark ~ 
the grave of a now unremembered Confederate soldier. In this 
centennial year of Bloomfield, who will supply the answers? 


—George H. Shirk. 


L. C. Hryprick CoLLECTION ON THE RED ForK Orn 
Discovery, 1901 


The Editorial Department recently received two bound volumes 
of data covering photostatic copies of letters, articles, briefs and 
other materials relating to the history of the Red Fork oil discovery 
in the Creek Nation, June 25, 1901, compiled by L. C. Heydrick, of 
Wichita Falls, Texas. The cover title of the first volume is ‘‘Red 
Fork Discovery—June, 1901’’; and the title of the second, ‘‘Supple- 
ment and Final Report of Red Fork Discovery, June, 1901’’— 
““October 1, 1953.’’ In his first volume, Mr. Heydrick presents the 
genealogy of his father, Jesse A. Heydrick of Butler, Pennsylvania, 
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who with John S. Wick, a former resident of the same place, secured 
“fan amendatory agreement’’ with members of the Creek Council 
and some prominent citizens of the Creek Nation to ‘‘mine, operate, 
take and sell oil, gas and other minerals, except gold and silver’’ 
on ‘‘500,000 acre more or less’’ in the Creek Nation, the said assign- 
ment dated July 16, 1900. 


A well was drilled and oil discovered at Red Fork on June 25, 
1901, on the land claim of Sue A. Bland, of the Creek Nation, wife 
of Dr. John C. W. Bland. While this well was a very small pro- 
ducer, it is historically important as the first drilled in Tulsa County, 
a first step in the later fabulous activities and discoveries in this 
Oklahoma region that saw the building of Tulsa into the ‘‘Oil 
Capital of the World.’’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3 (Autumn, 1952), pp. 312-32, presents an article ‘‘First Oil 
and Gas Well in Tulsa County,’’ setting forth a history of the 
Red: Fork well, written and documented by Fred S. Clinton, M.D., 
of Tulsa, who was associated with Dr. Bland’s interests at the time 
of the discovery. In 1901, the Creek Nation was still held in common 
by its Indian citizens, individuals having no right under existing 
laws to give title to a lease or sale of any portion of the land. 
The Wick-Headrick lease had never been approved officially by 
proper authorities, and shortly after the discovery at Red Fork, 
the lease was declared null and void by the Department of the 
Interior and the well shut in for a time. However, it was on the 
Sue Bland claim which became her allotment as a Creek citizen, and 
when the production began again two or three years later, Mrs. Bland 
and her heirs after her death received royalties regularly until 
recently at the final closing of the well. 


Mr. L. C. Heydrick sets forth in these two volumes his father’s 
activities in the Creek Nation before and at the time of the dis- 
covery at Red Fork. This material has been placed on file in the 
Library of the Historical Society where it is available to researchers 
and anyone interested in the history of oil development in the Tulsa 


region. 
= —M, H. W. 


A Report or THE OKLAHOMA SOCIETY’s DELEGATE TO THE ANNIVERSARY 
or THp RoyvaL GrocraPHic Society or ANTWERP 


1953 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was honored as the only 
Historical Society in this country officially invited to the celebra- 
tion of the 75th Anniversary of the founding of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society of Antwerp, Belgium on June 5 to 6, 1953, and 
was furthered honored in having as its representative in attendance 
on this auspicious occasion the Very Rev. Urban de Hasque, S.T.D., 
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LL.D., the only delegate from the United States attending the 
Jubilee, serving also as delegate for the National Geographic 
Society of Washington, D.C., the only other invited American 
Society. Father de Hasque, a Life Member of the Historical 
Society and historian of the Diocese of Oklahoma with a half 
century of service in Catholic Church pastorates here, serving 
under appointment by the Oklahoma Historical Society to the 
Jubilee celebration thus visited his native land of Belgium where 
he is a son of an ancient family whose name is commemorated in the 
well known avenue, ‘‘Rue Soeurs de Hasque’’ that leads from the 
public square to the State University building in Liege. 


The resume given here on the celebration of the founding of 
the Royal Geographic Society of Antwerp is based on Father de 
Hasque’s notes. This two-day Jubilee commenced on Friday, June 
5, with a meeting of the 27 foreign delegates and their wives and 
representatives of other scientific societies on board the beflagged 
steamer ‘‘Flandria,’’ followed by luncheon and a sail down the 
Scheldt at high tide through the ‘‘Kruisschans’’ lock into the 
harbor of Antwerp, its large docks equipped with the best mari- 
time installations for loading and unloading steamers rapidly of 
any harbor in the world. The delegates landed on the pontoon 
and soon assembled in the City Hall, built in 1621 under Spanish 
domination, where they were welcomed by City officials addressing 
them in Flemish, the official language of the Flemish City of 
Antwerp. In the evening, delegates and members of the Royal 
Society met at an ‘‘intimate dinner’’ in the large dining hall of 
the Philotax Club, one of the oldest and most select in the City. 


The delegates convened the following morning in the only 
Museum of its kind in the world: the recently restored Moretus- 
Plantin Museum,—the original home, printing shop, engraving 
atelier, offices and book store of these famous printers of the 
Sixteenth Century, the whole printing plant with presses, volumes, 
engravings, family portraits by P. P. Rubens, a rare copy of the 
Bible in six different languages on each of the in-folio pages 
printed by Christopher Plantin and some of the geographical 
books of Mercator and Ortelius having been acquired by the City 
of Antwerp. A fine feature of typography on menu ecards and 
diplomas for the festive occasion was the reproduction from the 
original plates of some of the maps by Mercator and Ortelius. 


The two most important and most formal sessions of the Jubilee 
were held in the afternoon and the evening of June 6. The Academi- 
cal Seance in the afternoon was in the restored Sixteenth Century 
mansion of Ortelius, the eminent geographer and cartographer of 
Antwerp and contemporary with the famous Flemish Kramer, in 
Latin Mercator, whose navigation ‘‘chart’’ remains a standard in 
map-making, and thereby better known throughout the world today. 
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The assemblage met in the large hall of this new permanent head- 
quarters of the Royal Geographic Society and the Ethnological 
Society of Antwerp, the young King of Belgium—Beaudouin—hbeing 
represented by Lieut. Gen. Aviator Leboutte accompanied by lead- 
ing Ministers of State and notables. Consuls of foreign countries 
occupied the first places behind the King’s representatives. Presi- 
dent Frederic Good, of the Royal Geographic Society, the foreign 
delegates including Very Rev. Urban de Hasque and the principal 
speakers occupied the stage behind the long table, facing the large 
public gathering in the hall. The King’s Privy Council, Verwilghen 
read a paper presenting an eulogy in Flemish on Mercator’s life 
and successful accomplishments as a geographical-mathematician. 
The Superintendent of the British Museum, A. R. Skelton, reviewed 
in French with a slight accent the correspondence between Mercator 
(Kramer) and the merchants of London on subjects of geography 
and map making. Professor of the Sorbonne and Secretary of the 
Geographic Society of Paris, Perpilou presented in brilliant 
French ‘‘all the facets of Ortelius’ dim luster to proclaim him the 
‘Ptolemy of the Sixteenth Century.’ ”’ 


At the final banquet on Friday evening, June 6, after the 
address in Flemish and French by the President de la Chambre 
(‘‘Speaker of the House of Representatives’’), Frans Van Cauwe- 
laert, the Very Rev. de Hasque was the first among the delegates to 
present the traditional ‘‘Scroll of Honor’’ from the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D.C. As the senior member of 
the delegates, he was the only delegate who received a diploma 
(Diplome de Membre d’Honneur) from the Royal Geographic 
Society of Antwerp, inscribed in French and bearing the original 
signatures of the President, F. Good and the Vice President, Lieut. 
Col. N. Laude. 


The diploma presented Father de Hasque is a beautiful piece 
of typography bearing the reproduction from the original plate of 
the map of the world by Mercator made in 1538 (Mappemonde de 
Gérard Mercator, 1538). A photograph of this diploma along with 
the banquet Menu (in French) beautifully printed and illustrated 
from the original plate of Ortelius’ map of Africa, 1570, and bear- 
ing likenesses, evidently an original plate, of the great geographers 
and cartographers Mercator and Ortelius themselves, is in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society Library filed with the original notes 
reported by Father de Hasque on this memorable 75th Anniversary 
of the Royal Geographic Society of Antwerp. apis 
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First Map or ARKANSAS TERRITORY, 1822, INCLUDING OKLAHOMA, 
PRESENTED TO THE HisToRICAL SocrETY BY VERY Rev. UrBan DE HasQue 


Soon after his return to Oklahoma City from his visit to Ant- 
werp in the summer of 1953, the Very Rev. Urban de Hasque 
discovered in a New York collection a rare map of Arkansas Terri- 
tory which he secured and has generously presented as a gift to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society’s rare map collection in the Library. 
This map was the first officially published for Arkansas Territory, 
1822, and includes the Oklahoma region with the names of streams 
and other locations at that time. It is titled ‘‘Map of Arkansa and 
other Territories of the United States’’ and ‘‘Respectfully inscribed 
to the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War by S. H. Long Major 
T. Engineers,’’ and shows other territories and the Great Plains 
region west of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. This 
map is in perfect condition and is bordered on each side with 
printed columns giving a description of the topography of the 
regions shown and an historical sketch of Arkansas over the name, 
‘‘Governor, 1819 James Miller 1822.’’ 


When he was in Antwerp, Father de Hasque discovered a 
French Atlas of the United States published in 1825, containing a 
map of Arkansas Territory exactly like the 1822 map described 
above, except that all place names and other information are printed 
in French. The Atlas was presented to the National Geographic 
Society in Washington upon his return to the United States last 
summer. At his request and through the kindness of Mr. T. W. 
McKnew, Secretary of the National Geographic Society, a full 
sized photograph of this French map of Arkansas Territory, 1825, 
has been presented the Historical Society. These two maps of 
Arkansas—1822 and 1825—make a rare exhibit in the Historical 
Society’s collections for researchers. It should be recalled here that 
the Major 8. H. Long, Topographical Engineers, mentioned above, 
commanded the first exploration by a United States expedition 
down the Canadian River in 1819 through Oklahoma, and much 
of the information given on the two maps is from his notes and 
report. M.H.W. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Golden Hurricane. By Robert Rutland.* (Tulsa: Tulsa Quarter- 
back Club, 1953. 105 pp. $2.50.) 


All books recounting football and football greats, especially 
stories of the sport in Oklahoma, are interesting, and Robert Rutland’s 
chronicle of fifty years of football at the University of Tulsa is no 
exception. Football came to Indian Territory with the transfer from 
Missouri to Henry Kendall College, of Norman Leard. The game, 
born twenty-six years earlier, was still in its formative years, and 
informality is the word that best characterizes those first games. 
The Henry Kendall-Bacone game constituted the entire 1895 football 
fare for Indian Territory. 


In 1907 the college moved to Tulsa. This move brought many 
changes to the institution, but not the least important was that it 
brought to the college a man whose name will always be inseparable 
with its football lore, Sam McBirney. Football reappeared on the 
Campus in 1912; and with McBirney dividing his time between bank- 
ing and his favorite hobby of coaching football, the school could by 
1916 boast of an invincible championship team, one that trounced 
Bennie Owen’s Sooners, 16—0. 


In 1921 Kendall College became the University of Tulsa, and 
soon the team, like its school, had a new name, The Golden Hurricane. 
A fine stadium, built by public subscription, was dedicated in 1930; 
and under the coaching of Elmer Henderson, secured in 1924 from 
U.S.C., the Hurricanes continued to chalk up scores in the big-time. 
Henderson was succeeded by Vie Hurt in 1936, the same year that 
Tulsa joined the Missouri Valley Conference. Hurt remained until 
1939, and was followed by Chet Benefiel, who in turn was succeeded 
in 1941 by the renowned Henry Frnka. 


Games in the Sun Bowl, Orange Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Gator Bowl 
and Oil Bowl constitute part of the enviable record of this fine school 
and its team, all having been faithfully chronicled by Rutland. The 
volume has its place in any Oklahoma library; readable and in- 
teresting, the book also is a ready reference for the football record 
of the college. An appendix is included, giving the complete scoring 
record of the team. 

—George H. Shirk 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


* Robert Rutland is Research Associate in the State Historical Society of lowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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NECROLOGIES 


J. ELMER WYAND 
(1873—1920) 


J. Elmer Wyand was born March 27, 1873, on a farm near Rushville, 
Illinois, the son of George and Jane (Tipton) Wyand. He obtained such 
education as was afforded by the country school near his home, and 
later attended Normal School at Rushville, Illinois. During a three-year 
period of teaching thereafter, he studied law at nights, was admitted to 
the Illinois Bar in 1896, and established his office in Rushville, where he 
built up an extensive law practice. 


Even at this early period Mr. Wyand exhibited a flair for public 
service and was twice elected to the Lower House of the Illinois Legis- 
lature, in 1900 and again in 1902. For several years his health had been 
failing, and in the fall of 1904, he discontinued his law practice, disposed 
of his law library, and went to San Antonio, Texas, to regain his healtn. 
A year there brought a very decided improvement, and in the spring of 
1905 he went to Muskogee, Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where he 
started the practice of law anew. 


His intense interest in public affairs again manifested itself in the active 
part he played in helping to mold the young State of Oklahoma. He was 
chairman of the Muskogee County Election Board which canvassed the re- 
turns of the election at statehood. 


In September 1908, he formed a partnership with DeRoos Bailey, under 
the firm name of Bailey & Wyand. Subsequently Charles A. Moon became 


a member of the firm, and the partnership name was changed to Bailey, 
Wyand & Moon. 


In 1912 Mr. Wyand was elected to the Lower House of the Oklahoma 
Legislature, from Muskogee County. He was very active as a member of 
the House, and with J. H. Maxey, also of Muskogee, who was Speaker of 
the House, and with Judge EH. P. Hill, of McAlester, formed a powerful 
triumvirate. Mr. Wyand was appointed special prosecutor before various 
legislative groups and committees, and in this capacity he performed 
worth-while service to the State of Oklahoma. It was largely through his 
efforts that the Oklahoma Free State Fair at Muskogee was established 
and its name given Legislative sanction. 


In 1916, after Mr. Bailey’s death, Mr. Wyand formed a law partnership 
with the late Bower Broaddus and C. A. Ambrister, of Muskogee. 


Mr. Wyand was married to Loe May Long in 1910, and the family 
home was maintained for many years on Hast Broadway, near the Library, 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma. In the fall of 1910 he lost his left arm in a 
hunting accident. As a result he suffered terrific pain during the re- 
maining years of his life, and only his indomitable will kept him active in 
his chosen profession. His last public service was devoted to the City 
of Muskogee, where he was elected Mayor in 1916. Mr. Wyand was not 
a member of any lodge or church, but he believed in an Omnipotent God. 


On November 27, 1920, he passed away at the family home in Muskogee, 
survived by his wife. 


—B. BE. Witchell 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


J. ELMER WYAND 
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HON. JOE NEWBERRY 
(1865—1952) 


The name Newberry is found in the earliest recorded history of the 
Chickasaw Indians. In the Pontotoc Treaty of 1832, in which the Chicka- 
Saws negotiated with the United States government for the sale of their 
Mississippi lands, the name New-berry appears with other illustrious 
leaders as Ish-te-ho-to-pa, Tishomingo, and Levi Colbert. 


The father of Joe Newberry, Lewis, was born in Mississippi and came 
to the Indian Territory in 1837, when he was eleven years old, with other 
members of his tribe and settled near the present town of Durant, Okla- 
homa. It is believed that the Newberry who signed the Pontotoc Treaty 
was the father of Lewis Newberry. 


When Lewis was of school age, he was sent back to Tennessee to 
school. The education he received, in conjunction with his natural intel- 
ligence and methodic thinking, proved invaluable to him in later years 
as an official of the Chickasaw Nation. He was primarily a farmer, but 
like many of the pioneering Chickasaws, he saw the need for leadership 
in his tribe. He was elected to the Legislature and later represented the 
interests of the Chickasaws as delegate to Washington, D. C., during the 
early stages of action by the Dawes Commission (1894-1906). 


Lewis Newberry married Lucy Hawkins, who also came from Mis- 
sissippi, and to this union five children were born; only three lived to 
adulthood: Martin, Frances, and Joe. During his early manhood, Lewis 
Newberry was outstanding for two qualities: his ability to speak well 
before an audience in Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Hnglish, and his pro- 
ficiency as an athlete gained him a wide reputation throughout the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations. Lewis Newberry died at his home near 
Durant in 1886 at the age of sixty years. His wife survived him to witness 
the admission of Oklahoma as a state in 1907, and died in that year. 


Joe Newberry was born on his father’s farm near Durant on October 
6, 1865, when the potency and security of the Chickasaw Nation were at 
their lowest ebb, for the Civil War had just been concluded. He attended 
the schools within the Chickasaw Nation, but was happiest when working 
on his parents’ farm. Through the influence of his father and his brother, 
Martin, he became interested in Chickasaw politics, and served his nation 
as a member of the legislature for seven years, five years in the House and 
two years in the Senate. 


During the allotment period Joe selected his land in the Red River 
Valley, near the present town of Willis, Oklahoma. In October, 1889, he 
had married Mary Ferguson, the daughter of James Ferguson, a member 
of a well-known southern family of English origin. Two of Mrs. New- 
berry’s relatives have since held the office of governor of the state of Texas. 
Mrs. Newberry’s grandmother, Sally Hayes, came in a sail boat to the 
United States from Debershire, England. To the marriage of Joe and 
Mary Newberry were born seven children: Franklin, Calvin, Bernie, Mattie, 
Wilson, Frances and Inez, all of whom are living. 


Mr. Newberry served as a member of school boards for several years 
and always took an active, progressive interest in the education of the 
Chickasaw youth. On September 25, 1900, while he was Speaker of the 
House, sixty-three pupils from Harley Institute, at Tishomingo, addressed 
@ petition to the Honorable Senators and Representatives of the Legislature 
of the Chickasaw Nation:1 


1 Harley Institute file in the Chickasaw section of the Indian Archives, O.H.S. 
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“We the undersigned members of the students of the Harley Institute, 
80 most respectfully petition your honorable body to pass a law pro- — 
hibiting the attendance upon this institution of any and all boys who smoke 
Cigarettes, and to exclude and expell any and all students who use or smoke © 
Cigarettes who shall not quit and abstain from the use of the same while 
in school, within ten days from the passage and approval of said law.” 


The bill was recommended by Mr. Newberry but was killed in the 
Senate on October 30, 1900. 


An act typical of the character of Joe Newberry is the following: 
In the early part of the 1904 Legislature, a bill was passed appropriating © 
$600 for school books to be used in the neighborhood schools of the 
Chickasaw Nation. On November 19, 1904, the Chickasaw Legislature 
passed a law, known as the General School Law, which voided the one 
passed a few days before. During the time between the passage and the 
repeal of the bill, Mr. Newberry purchased $141.00 in books for the 
neighborhood schools and paid for them out of his own funds. On March 
6, 1906, when the final curtain was being drawn on the tribal affairs, some- 
one found the invoice which had never been mentioned by Mr. Newberry. 
As a result the following act was passed: “We deem it unjust to the said 
Joe Newberry should lose anything, personally, on account of the trans- 
action from which the Nation received all the benefit.”2 Mr. Newberry’s 
money was refunded. The period just prior and during the administration 
of Joe Newberry as tribal Superintendent of Schools was the most difficult 
in the history of Chickasaw education. Under the rules of the Curtis Act, 
the Indian Bureau was to assume control of all the educational affairs 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. J. B. Benedict, a school man from Illinois, 
had been appointed by the Bureau Superintendent-at-large for schools of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and J. M. Simpson was elected as the Chickasaw 
Superintendent. The Chickasaws resented the plan so bitterly that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs withdrew their representative to the Chickasaw 
Nation, and at the same time, withheld all payments of royalties. This 
forced the Chickasaw Nation to support their schools out of their other 
limited tribal funds. Without the income from the royalties the Chickasaw 
educational system could not function efficiently. It was not long until 
much of the school equipment and supplies needed replacement. Only the 
teachers, who remained loyal to their profession, were unchanged. Re- 
ports were made throughout the United States of the poor conditions of 
the Chickasaw schools during this period. However true some of these 
were yet the majority of the derogatory reports were given by men who 
wished to force the close of the Chickasaw government. 


The financial affairs of the Nation’s educational department rapidly 
grew worse. The teachers, if they were fortunate enough to obtain cash 
for their school warrants, were paid from thirty to eighty cents for every 
dollar represented on their warrant. Then, in 1901, when education was 
at a very low level, the leaders of the Chickasaw Nation, under the 
guidance and leadership of Governor Douglas H. Johnston, decided they 
could hold out no longer and they agreed to the regulations made by the 
Indian Bureau. As a result, the warrants were paid out of the accumulated 
coal and asphalt royalties. 


Just before Oklahoma statehood, while Mr. Newberry was still Super- 
intendent of Chickasaw Schools, the United States Congress enacted a 
law providing rural schools in the Indian Territory, day schools for whites 
and Indians, and separate schools for Negroes. The Chickasaw Legis= 
lature passed an act to suspend all the Chickasaw National Schools after 
the date of January 31, 1906, from which time they were operated by the 


Miscellaneous School Papers of the Chickasaws, Indian Archives, O.H.S. 
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Indian Bureau. In the same session of the Legislature an act was passed 
giving the complete library of Bloomfield Academy to Joe Newberry for 
his faithful service to the schools of his people. Mr. Newberry declined 
the offer of the library. 


Due to the time-taking task of concluding tribal affairs, Mr. Newberry 
remained Tribal Superintendent until 1923, when the office was abolished. 
During his entire tenure of office, Joe Newberry made a tour of each school 
once a month during the term to check on the progress of the pupils, the 
efficiency of the teachers and the wants of the school. This trip was 
always made by horse and buggy. 


Stoical and reticent in disposition, little is known of the personal life 
of Joe Newberry. Mrs. Newberry lived until 1944. On May 17, 1952, at his 
home in the east part of Tishomingo, death came to the last Superintendent 
of Schools of the old Chickasaw nation. The Johnston County Capital 
Democrat gave the following account of his death: 


“Joe Newberry, 87, an early day Chickasaw leader, died Saturday at 
his home east of Tishomingo after a long period of invalidism and a severe 
stroke suffered a few weeks ago. 


“Services were conducted Monday by Dr. C. R. Murray, pastor of the 
Presbyterian-Christian Church in Tishomingo, and burial was in the New- 
berry plot of the Willis, Oklahoma, cemetery. 


“Soon after coming to Tishomingo, he united with the Presbyterian 
Church, and for some time served as elder in the church. He also gave 
much of his time to assisting in the religious services of the Chickasaw 
churches.” 

—Carl Reubin. 


Tishomingo, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE THIRD QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, HELD IN THE CITY 
OF DURANT OKLAHOMA, ON 
NOVEMBER 12, 1953. 


The regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society was held Thursday, November 12, 1953, at 12:00 o’clock noon, 
at the Hotel Bryan, Durant Oklahoma (meeting moved up from October 
22, 1953). 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: General W. S. Key, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Dr. Emma BEstill-Harbour, 
Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Col. George 
B. Shirk and Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans. Also sitting in on the 
meeting but in no official capacity, was Mr. John Easley, owner and 
publisher of the Daily Ardmoreite, of Ardmore Oklahoma, who was 
heartily invited to lend his presence, since he had been honored as a former 
Director of the Board and a great friend of the Society. 


Dr. T. T. Montgomery brought to the attention of President Key that 
lunch time was set at 1:00 o’clock P.M. at the K. C. Waffle House where 
“some victuals” would be provided, and allowing about one hour to eat, 
and it would take about 30 minutes to arrive at the Durant Cemetery 
where dedication ceremonies of the monument erected to the memory of 
Judge R. L. Williams would be conducted, he urged that the meeting go 
forward as quickly as possible. Dr. Montgomery also stated the citizen- 
ship of Durant deemed it a signal honor that the Board of Directors had 
held two official meetings in Durant in two successive years. 


The Secretary presented a report on the new membership for the 
quarter, growing out of the Campaign for Increase of Membership, begun 
on or about October 10, 1953. He presented a list of twenty-three LIFE 
MEMBERS: Dr. J. M. Allgood, Altus; Mr. Harold Eugene Bailey, Oklahoma 
City; Mr. J. Phil Burns, Oklahoma City; Dr. Claude S. Chambers, Seminole; 
Mrs. J. D. Cole, Muskogee; Mr. J. C. Cravens, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Myrtle Creason, Oklahoma City; Mr. Arthur A. Criswell, Wewoka; Dr. 
Charles B. Duffy, Ponca City; Dr. D. L. Garrett, Tulsa; Dr. John F. Gray, 
Jr., Tulsa; Mr. Richard B. Hall, Washington D. C.; Mr. Walter M. Harrison, 
Oklahoma City; Mr. O. T. Jennings, Healdton; Mrs. John BH. Kirkpatrick, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Josephine Hume Maxwell, Tulsa; Most Rev. Eugene 
J. McGuinness, Oklahoma City; Dr. Raymond L. Murdock, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Lorene Cruce Norris, Los Angeles, California; Dr. Charles M. O’Leary, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. C. Seago, Oklahoma City; Mrs. D. A. Sweet, 
Shawnee; Dr. E. O. Johnson, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: Mr. Ira O. Alexander, Mr. G. S. Baxter, both of 
Shawnee; Miss Marjorie Allen, Mrs. J. EB. Myers, Miss Martha McGowen, 
and J. L. Tramel, Norman; Mr. Harry M. Andrews, El Reno; Mrs. Robert 
L. Atkins, Mr. Clarence E. Bates, Mr. Homer Bebout, Mr. Harold J. Binder, 
Mr. Charles E. Bowman, Mr. W. B. Cleary, Mr. Roger L. Cole, Mrs. Char- 
lotte L. Cox, Mr. J. C. Colter Dodman, Sister Jeanne Frances, Dr. Robert B. 
Howard, Mr. Harold D. Herndon, Mr. Robert T. Howard, Mr. Jack H. 
Langston, Mrs. Wendell Long, Dr. R. C. Mills, Dr. James Floyd Moorman, 
Mr. Loyd T. D. Morgan, Dr. Robert J. Morgan, Mr. Malcolm Morrison, 
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Mrs. C. C. Precure, Dr. Joe M. Parker, Mr. Fred Schilling, Dr. Edward BR. 
Shircliff, Mrs. Floyd C. Smith, Mr. Ray L. Walde, and Mr. Dick Williamson, 
all of Oklahoma City; Mr. John Homer Baransy, Moreland; Mr. R. A. 
Barney, Washington D. C.; Mr. Daniel Bartlett, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Ernest 
BE. Wood, Independence, Mo.; Mr. Ralph Woodruff, Osceola, Ark.; Mr. Sam 
W. Blackburn, Mr. J. Dewey Clemens, Mr. A. E. Plume, Ardmore; Mr. 
Mel H. Bolster, Falls Church, Va.; Mr. A. J. Brawshaw, Weatherford; Miss 
Florence Wicker, Greenville, So. Carolina; Mr. W. T. Weir, Philadelphia, 
Miss.; Dr. J. E. Walsworth, Monroe, La.; Mr. Riley Thompson, Indian 
Village, Minn.; Mr. George Owl, Cherokee, N. Carolina; Miss Sylvia Lee, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. W. J. Lemke, Fayetteville, Ark.; Mr. Noel Loomis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. Amos J. Mabry, San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. Robert 
T. C. Head, San Francisco; Mrs. Melvin Fowler, Lynwood, Calif.; Mr. Edwin 
W. Frazer, Marion, Ky.; Mrs. Bess Brown, Dr. W. F. Dunaway, Dr. I. M. 
Lightner, Mr. Homer W. Long, and Mrs. Emma C. Stivers, Guymon; Mr. 
S. W. Brown, Mathis, Texas; Capt. V. H. Brown, Mr. Frank S. Giles, Dr. 
Hugh C. Graham, Dr. Carl H. Guild Jr., Mrs. Rosalie P. Hickman, Mr. 
George E. Norvell, Mrs. Norman W. Smith, Mr. T. H. Steffens, Mrs. Anna 
Teel Smith, Mrs. S. P. True, and Dr. Fred E. Woodson, all of Tulsa; 
Mrs. Ben F. Browning, Chandler; Mrs. Mayme B. Clark, Sapulpa; Mrs. 
Luther B. Clegg, Bethany; Mrs. Jessie J. Clift, Mr. Phil McMullen, Mrs. 
Alpha Burger Skirving, and Mrs. Ada B. Warner, Blackwell; Mr. Hiram 
Coodey, Chicago; Mrs. M. L. Coppock, Cherokee; Mr. Homer Croy, Mr. 
Lon Deutsch, Mrs. Stanley W. Irons, Mrs. Glenn Rutgers, all of New 
York City; Mr. J. H. Crump, and Mr. Charles Slack, Fairview; Mr. Jack 
Darling, Lawton; Mrs. Lon Wilhite, Welling; Mrs. J. I. Denison, Hobart; 
Mr. Allen Lowery, Blackwell; Mr. Clyde Duckwall, Jr., Commerce; Mr. 
Raymond H. Fields, Guymon; Mrs. Phillipa J. Fife, Guthrie; Mr. Ralph 
Stone, Hollywood, Calif.; Mr. H. C. Ford, Granite; Mrs. W. O. Wailand, 
Alva; Mr. Milford E. Quimby, Vian; Mrs. R. C. Nelson, Jay; Mr. Tom 
McGiboney, Paoli; Dr. O. H. Miller, Ada; Judge Lockwood Jones, Cordell; 
Dr. W. A. Franklin, Newkirk; Mrs. E. E. Gore, Altus; Mr. R. O. Green, 
Mr. F. E. McKee, Mrs. Lattie D. Ogden and Mr. Leo G. Whitlow, Eufaula; 
Mr. Herbert M. Gregory, Mr. Claude C. Harris, and Dr. Charles EH. White, 
Muskogee; Mr. HE. F. Guidinger, Mr. W. A. Kruse, Bartlesville; Dr. E. A. 
Johnson, Hugo; Mr. Kenneth Porter Laird, Arlington, Va.; Dr. S. B. 
Leslie, Sr.. Okmulgee; Dr. EH. C. Lindley, Duncan; Mr. John R. Willingham, 
and Rev. John Mueller, Durant; Mr. William A. Moyer, Pawhuska; Dr. 
Tracey H. McCarley, Sr., McAlester; Mrs. Dolores W. Rowe, Tahlequah; 
Rev. L. H. Patterson, Rush Springs; Dr. James W. Parker, Elk City; Dr. 
Laile G. Neal, Ponca City; Mrs. Esther HE. New, Muldrow; Mr. David Oven, 
Jr., Enid; Mrs. Elizabeth Parramore, Poteau; Mrs. Emma Samuel, Mrs. 
Grace Samuels, Pryor; Dr. Milton J. Sugarman, Elk City; Mrs. J. J. Swan, 
Chickasha; making the Campaign one of the most profitable ever carried 
out by the Society in that length of time, with some $816.00 brought into 
the Treasury and many eminent men and women from all over the country 
have become supporters of the Society. Mr. John Easley, sitting in with 
the Board, stated he believed $25.00 for a Life Membership was “too cheap” 
and that it should be increased to $100.00. President Key commented that 
perhaps the fee should remain as it was, because school teachers, who 
were the principal buyers of the Chronicles of Oklahoma were not too well 
supplied with “the coin of the realm.” Judge Vaught, with a nod toward 
Mr. Easley, suggested there would be no objection to the $25.00 Life 
Members increasing their “contribution’”’ to $100.00 if they so desired. 
Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that we accept the applications of 
the new members and admit them to full membership; motion seconded by 
Judge N. B. Johnson and carried unanimously. The Secretary was 
authorized to send our Membership Certificates to the new life members, 
whereupon the Secretary advised he had already arranged for this to be 


done. 
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The Secretary then reported the following gifts, portraits and pictures 
had been received since July 23, 1953, presented by many people of the 
State and throughout the country: German Naval uniform sash, German- 
American dictionary, German Navy uniform epaulet, French key, German 
belt buckle, top ornament from German officer’s helmet, German enlisted 
men’s helmet decoration, French and German paper money, French, 
German and English coins, bread voucher used in France during World 
War I. Donor: Casper G. Cronkite. Hand-painted Oklahoma Flag, donor: 
O. R. Miller. Kickapoo head-piece, Kickapoo Trinket Basket, donor: 
George Kishketon. Columbian Exposition Commerative coin and an 1833 
half-dollar, donor: Marjorie Brainard. China Canteen, Knight Templar 
Sword, scabbard and sash, sword and seabbard used by Union Soldier in 
War between the States, donor: Mrs. Darwin Alonzo Sweet. Froe, dog- 
wood glut, hickory shingle maul, rail maul, mortar and pestle and squirrel 
club, donor: Coleman James Ward. Half mark coin, donor: Valentin 
Helmel. Guitar carried in the Run of 1893, donor: Evelyn Barrett. Old 
newspaper, donor: Judge W. J. Hulsey. Two confederate bills, donor: 
Jimmy Wright. 1914 dime, donor: Norma McCrary. Booklet on Salina 
and a booklet honoring W. A. Graham on his 100th birthday, donor: Thomas 
J. Harrison. Seven pictures of floats at the Chouteau celebration of 1953, 
two pictures of Mr. W. A. Graham on his 100th birthday, three pictures of 
the Union Mission Memorial Park Cemetery, donor: Thomas J. Harrison. 
Photograph of Frank F. Wood, donor: Hvelyn Barrett. Large framed - 
picture of Kickapoo Chiefs, photograph of Kickapoos, donor: George 
Kishketon. Oil photograph of Nancy Brazelton and Gordon Dowell, out- 
standing 4-H Club girl and boy for 1953, donor: Mr. Holler of Stillwater. 
Framed photograph of Capt. C. P. Sweet of the 4th Ohio Volunteers, 
donor: Mrs. D. A. Sweet. Photograph of John M. Taylor, U. 8S. Indian 


Police, donor: Mr. Ralph Hudson. 


Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour moved that we accept the gifts, pictures and 
send a note of thanks to the donors and list them for publication in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, together with the names of the new members. 
Motion seconded by Judge N. B. Johnson and carried unanimously. 


The Secretary then presented to President Key, a written request 
from Mrs. Rella Looney for 100 expansion-type envelopes or folders for 
filing of historical documents and papers in the Indian Archives department, 
costing approximately $60.00. Judge N. B. Johnson moved that this ex- 
penditure be allowed; motion seconded by Judge Vaught and carried 
unanimously. 


The Secretary then presented two bids for repair of the Murals, 
plaster and background: one from Will Kolar in the amount of $400.00 
and one from Elizabeth Jane Williams, Cherokee Artist, at a price of 
$375.00. Mrs. Jessie Moore remarked that Dr. Jacobs, President-Emeritus 
of the University of Oklahoma and for many years head of the Art De- 
partment of the University, should be consulted as he was professor of Art 
at the time the Indian students came over and went to school there and 
later had painted the Murals in the Capitol at Washington. President 
Key suggested this matter be left to the Executive Committee to handle 
and consult with Dr. Jacobson if they deemed it necessary and helpful. 
Judge Vaught then moved this matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee and motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour. The original motion 
was amended by Judge Vaught to include the Chickasaws, which was 
seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried unanimously, 


Judge Taylor stated that Mr. Stone of Oklahoma City wanted to have 
a picture of Lew Wentz hung in the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
suggested this request be investigated. President Key replied that he had 
seen the painting and that it is a fine portrait and would ultimately be: 
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presented to the Society, inasmuch as the Board of Directors had re- 
quested several years ago that a portrait of Lew Wentz be placed in the 
Hall of Eminent Men and Women. He said further, that he had given 
personal attention to this matter and would continue to do so. 


Judge Vaught then called attention to pictures and article in the 
Oklahoma City Times of November 11th, which showed the grave of a 
former governor of this State (and his wife), Hon. J. GC. “Jack” Walton, 
unmarked, and that this situation was a reflection upon the State of 
Oklahoma; and further stated, that if some friends or relatives of the 
Waltons were not able or were not willing to place markers at these graves, 
that he was in favor of the Oklahoma Historical Society doing so. President 
Key suggested appointment of a Committee to contact the members of the 
Walton family and see if they were able to do anything about this, and if 
not, to make contact with friends to see if they would not be willing to 
place these markers, and if not, the Oklahoma Historical Society would. 
President Key invited Judge Taylor to act as a committee of one to do 
this but at Judge Taylor’s request, President Key appointed Col. George 
Shirk on the committee with Judge Taylor as chairman, to look into the 
matter of markers for the graves of the Waltons. Mr. H. Milt Phillips 
then stated that the Trainmen of Oklahoma would probably want to 
contribute to the cost of the markers if the Oklahoma Historical Society 
took over the responsibility of furnishing them. President Key then 
enlarged this committee to include Judge Vaught and asked Mr. Phillips 
to make this suggestion in the form of a Motion. Mr. Phillips: then made 
a motion as follows: In view of the newspaper report that the graves of 
Governor Walton and his wife are unmarked, that the President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society be empowered to name a committee for the 
purpose of determining the facts and to proceed with such steps as may 
be feasible to provide the markers with and in cooperation with the Okla- 
homa Trainmen or other organizations or individuals interested. The 
motion was seconded by Judge Vaught and carried unanimously. 


President Key then read the Treasurer’s report and found the affairs 
of the Society in a sound and splendid condition. A tribute was paid to 
Mrs. Jessie Moore who has been Treasurer of the Society for more than 
thirty years. 


Mrs. Jessie Moore, the Society’s Treasurer made a report on the 
status of the Special Fund and at the close stated much of this splendid 
condition could be credited to Judge R. L. Williams, a former President 
and Director of the Oklahoma Historical Society and whose memory 
was being honored today. 


Dr. Harbour inquired as to the status of the Gilcrease Foundation 
located in Tulsa, since it was in its purpose so closely related to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and she ventured to say that it would 
be wholly in line to associate this Gilcrease Art Center with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. President Key stated he had attended a meeting with 
reference to this Art Center and plans were under way and being developed 
whereby this Art Center may be retained in the State of Oklahoma. 
Mr. H. Milt Phillips then presented the following Resolution: 


Whereas the Gilcrease Museum of Tulsa is one of, if not the most, 
outstanding cultural institutions of Oklahoma, and Whereas, the University 
of Oklahoma and other departments of State government are attempting 
to provide the necessary funds for retaining this valuable cultural and 
historical institution in our State, Now, Therefore, Be it resolved by the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society in quarterly 
meeting assembled this 12th day of November, 1953, in Durant, Oklahoma, 
that we do hereby commend the University of Oklahoma for the effort 
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to retain within our State, the Gilcrease Museum and the Art treasures 
therein, and Be It Further Resolved, that we extend to Governor Johnston 
Murray, the sincere request that all possible means be utilized to retain 
for Oklahoma, the Gilcrease Museum. This Resolution was adopted on 
proper motion, seconded and motion passed unanimously. 


Judge Vaught called attention to the condition of the Historical 
Markers erected by the Society and suggested an organization by each 
Board Member in the Counties where these markers are erected, to in- 
vestigate their condition and assist in carrying out the work of repairs, 
etc. Judge Vaught moved that the Secretary be instructed to write a letter 
to a leader in each County, which motion was seconded by Judge Taylor 
and carried unanimously. The Secretary at this point announced, that 
from the very first year after they had been set up in 1951, that he had 
notified County Judges, County Superintendents of Schools and road 
surveyors of the Counties that it was their duty to see after these markers 
within their County. 


The Secretary then presented an excerpt from a letter from Dr. I. N. 
McCash, an absent member of the Board of Directors, which read as 
follows: “ ... . Becoming a resident of this Home (Lenoir Memorial 
Home in Columbia Missouri), prevents my participation in the activities 
of beloved Oklahoma. Retiring in my 93rd year is to spend a youth of 
labor with an age of ease. Old men often hold positions too long, thereby 
marring pleasant recollections of their career. Considering this fact 
and failing health justifies my relinquishment of responsibilities.” 


President Key requested the Secretary to write Dr. McCash, extending 
greetings from the Board and best wishes for his continued happiness 
for many years to come. Judge N. B. Johnson moved that his resigna- 
tion not be: acted upon at this time and if Dr. McCash was not now an 
honorary member of the Board, to make him one and best wishes be 
conveyed to Dr. McCash. Motion seconded by Judge Taylor and carried 
unanimously. The Secretary advised the Board of Directors that some 
two years ago, Dr. McCash was voted an honorary membership for life. 


It should be said here that the citizens of Durant, its Chamber of 
Commerce, Miss Priscilla Utterback and Dr. T. T. Montgomery, distinguished 
citizens of that City, had arranged every detail for the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, securing a room for the Board meeting in the Hotel 
Bryan; a wonderful feast at noon in the K.C. Waffle House, and seeing 
that the Dedication Ceremony was advertised properly throughout the 
Southeastern region of Oklahoma. On this Dedication Day, Miss Utterback, 
daughter of Judge R. L. Williams’ closest friend, Hon. William E. Utterback, 
most graciously gave a Coffee in her lovely home for the Directors and 
all friends, within and without the City, of Judge Williams, between the 
hours of 10 to 12 noon. All those attending the reception by Miss Utterback 
in her home, expressed a common view that the day could not have been 
complete without her gracious welcome. 


The Chamber of Commerce, as it had in the preceding meeting of the 
Board of Directors in 1952 when it met in Durant, extended a free and 


cordial lunch table, where there was a large grouping of Directors, Mem- 
bers of the Staff and friends. 


, Dry T. Montgomery then arose and moved for adjournment at 12:50 

o’clock, motion seconded by Col. Shirk and carried unanimously. Dr. 
Montgomery further stated to “not fear the Autumn chill, as the good 
wishes of the Durant citizens would keep them warm.” 
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DEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO JUDGE R. L. WILLIAMS, UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


President Key called attention to the fact that the Oklahoma Historical 
Society would meet in the Durant Cemetery after lunch, promptly at 
2:30 P.M. for the Dedication Ceremonies. 


Before an audience of several hundred people, composed of dis- 
tinguished citizens, members of the Supreme Court of the State, the 
Judiciary from much of the surrounding territory, and those high in 
schools, churches and the State, the following ceremony was carried out 
in the afternoon at 2:30 o’clock on Thursday, November 12, 1953, dedicated 
to the memory of a great citizen of Durant Oklahoma and America: 
Invocation, Rev. Mueller of First Presbyterian Church; song ‘America” 
by Assembly led by the A Cappella Choir of Southeastern State College; 
Preliminary Remarks by Hon. Harry W. Gibson, Jr. Trustee, Robert L. 
Williams Estate; Remarks, “Oklahoma Historical Society and Board of 
Directors, meeting in Tribute to a Friend and Benefactor,’ by Gen. W. S. 
Key, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society; Hymn, “America, The 
Beautiful” by Assembly and Chorus, led by A. Cappella Choir; Oration, 
“Robert L. Williams As I Knew Him,” by Hon. Baxter Taylor; the Pledge 
of Allegiance, a musical arrangement by the A Cappella Choir; Closing 
Words were given by Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


W. S. Key, President 
Charles Evans, Secretary 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


